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|t takes MONEY 


to provide good jobs 


HERE'S a great deal of talk, as there should 
be, about assuring jobs after the war for 
our soldiers, sailors and civilians. But what jobs? 


There are two kinds. 


One is “made” work which creates no im- 
portant goods for the workers to divide, and pays 
an un-American pittance of $2 or so a day. It 
doesn’t take much capital to provide that sort of 


job—just a three-dollar shovel. 


The other kind of job is the American sort, 
where a workman is paid out of what he pro- 
duces, and where he is provided with better and 
better machines to help him create more goods 
for more people, and so have a larger and larger 
share for himself. This is the kind of job that 
enables ambitious American workmen to earn 


five times as much as on the made-work jobs and 


~~ 
WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


five times as much as European workmen unde 


un-American systems. 


A shovel in his hands—and $2 a day; or a mo¢ 
ern machine at his command—and $10 or mor 


a day ... which do you want? 


But it takes an average of $8000 for even 
workman in American industry, to provide th 
modern machines that make that higher wag 
possible. The $8000 must be saved out of corpo 
ration profits and plowed back into the busines 
over and over, to keep the machines moden 


enough to enable better and better wages. 


No decent American corporation wants to 
grow rich out of this war, but every decent 
American corporation wants to make enough 
money to improve its equipment without which f 
good jobs for Americans will be utterly impossible. 
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How to X-ray a lie 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Y7HEN Japan cut America’s rub- 
ber supply, it looked for a while 
though that loss might lose the war. 
B. F. Goodrich was the only company 
aking commercially a synthetic gen- 
ral-purpose tire rubber vital for many 
Dther war needs, too. Production was 
00 small for army, navy and indus- 
rial requirements. Inventors rushed 
n with all sorts of new ways to make 
synthetic rubber—and with samples to 
prove it. 

Many of the “inventions” were 
fakes — “'synthetics”, to be sold at a 
high price, that turned out to be noth- 

ng but doctored-up natural rubber. 


Checking took ya time, yet 
among the hopefuls might be some 
great idea that would help the war 
and so must not be missed. 

B. F. Goodrich men had years be- 
fore developed a way to use the indus- 
trial X-ray machine shown in the 
photo above to “look inside’ rubber 
compounds, to check their strength 
and other characteristics. It was one of 
the many means used to constantly im- 
prove B. F. Goodrich belting, hose, 
tires and other products. They tried 
this machine on the inventors’ claims, 
and found they could instantly tell 
whether or not the sample was a true 


synthetic. So the time of research men 
was saved for the worthwhile develop 
ments. 

Such research is all in the day's work 
at B. F. Goodrich, but no more so 
than the constant research to improve 
belting, hose and the hundreds of other 
B. F. Goodrich products used in indus- 
try. That explains why it always pays 
to find out what improvements B. F. 
Goodrich has made recently in these 
products you may use. The B. F. Good 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. Fas 


B.F. Goodrich 
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To replacing a loaded skid box 
with an empty beside a ma- 
chine, an industrial truck will 
make an average of approxi- 
mately 14 moves forward, back- 
ward, up and down. A battery 
industrial truck has a natural 
advantage in this kind of stop- 
and-go service because it gets 
the necessary surges of power 
instantly from its battery, yet 
consumes no power during the 
stops. Thus it is not only eco- 
nomical of power, but the elec- 
tricity used for charging its 
batteries is low-cost power. 
Its electric-motor drive oper- 
ates quietly, without vibration, 
and thus with well-nigh neg- 
ligible repair requirements. 


STOP ann GO 


Modern, center-contro! fork trucks handle palletized unit loads; can also pick up and 
carry many types of loads without the use of any kind of dunnage. With batteries 
exchanged once or twice a day, they operate 24 hours a day with maximum dependa- 
bility. Articles describing modern handling methods appear regularly in STORAGE 
BATTERY POWER. Write for sample copy if you do not already receive it. 


With batteries exchanged two 
or three times per 24 hour day, 
it is continuously supplied with 
power and, since one battery is 
charged while the other works, 
the truck need not stop work 
for servicing of its power unit. 

For 24 hour-a-day material- 
handling work, therefore, a 
battery industrial truck is an 
inherently dependable and eco- 
nomical machine, especially 
when powered by Edison Alka- 
line batteries. With steel cell 
construction, a solution that is 
a natural preservative of steel, 
and a fool-proof electrochem- 
ical principle of operation, 
they are the longest-lived, most 
durable, and most trouble-free 
of all types of batteries. Edison 
Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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anpower Still the Key 


utbacks in war contracts, and the 
‘ng bulges in labor supply, will 
mine how much resumption of 
‘lian manufacture occurs before the 
of Germany. 
Present formalistic procedures for re- 
mption and reconversion, which have 
ved from the haggling of the WPB, 
Army, and the ar Manpower 
mmission in recent months (BW— 
27'44,p15), will loosen up quickly 
en and where it becomes necessary 
find new work for displaced war 
rkers. 
at's the practical aspect of the 
not authorization” order issued this 
ek by WPB (page 78) as the last 
in Chairman Donald Nelson’s four- 
int program. Under the order manu- 
turers who can show plant capacity 
d labor not needed on war work can 
the go sign on civilian goods direct 
bm WPB field officers. But there are 
w who can qualify yet. 


my to Take Inventory 


Nelson’s request last week that the 
y review its requirements in the 
ht of supplies on hand is certain to 
eal that, m its anxiety to keep civil- 
s war-minded, the military has greatly 
agnified shortages except in a few 
tical items. 
With the Truman committee looking 
er its shoulder, the Army probably will 
d that it can revise some of its esti- 
ates. 


ack to 1939 Level 


As things look now, the present a 
bd of spotty reconversion and plant-by- 
ant resumption will be relatively brief. 
he military has succeeded in stalling 
until the collapse of Germany looks 
ose. Once the Nazis go under, the 
conversion situation will crack wide 


pen, 
Nelson predicted this week that the 
of Germany would be the signal 
t a 40% cutback in the war program, 
hich would permit expansion of ci- 
lian production to the 1939 level. 
A cut of this size would free man- 
bwer, materials, and components for 
anufacture of complicated civilian 
ems—washing machines, refrigerators, 
thaps automobiles—as well as the 
ple articles that can be made under 
esent controls. 
In addition to the manufacturing ca- 
acity that would be freed, producers 
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would be able to diaw on inventories 
of raw materials and components accum- 
ulated against contracts that were can- 
celed. 


a 
Long Recess Unlikely 


Now virtually agreed on the George 

“states’ rights” unemployment compen- 
sation measure for civilian war workers 
during the reconversion period and on 
a broad bill covering disposal of surplus 
war materials, Congress is pushing both 
measures to enactment in hope that it 
can have another lengthy recess before 
the November election. 
Prospects for a long recess, however, 
are ym ress in spite of the desire of 
congressional iodo, Many members 
want to keep Congress in session to get 
final action on the huge flood control, 
and rivers and harbors postwar develop- 
ment measures, already approved by the 
House, and on the postwar federal 
highway bill which still awaits action 
in both Senate and House. 

Some Republicans also figure that it 
would be good minority party politics 
to keep Congress in Washington where 
G.O.P. members would have a sound- 
ing board during the bitter campaign 
just around the corner. 


House to Match George Bill 


The House, following ~ pt of a 
bill outlining in general the plans for 
disposing of billions of dollars of sur- 
plus war goods, is expected during the 
coming week or ten days to adopt an 
unemployment compensation measure 
very similar to the George bill, which 
was passed last week in the Senate. 

Though prolabor Democrats from the 
northern states are making a last-ditch 
fight in the House for the Senate-re- 
jected Kilgore-Murray bill, their chances 
for success are as remote, if not more 
so, than they were in the Senate. 

The same coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats which over- 
whelmed the Kilgore measure in the 
Senate has more than sufficient strength 
in the House to adopt the Senate bill, 
with possibly some minor changes, 

After Bor the calls for help of 
Kilgore-Murray bill supporters in the 
Senate last week, President Roosevelt 
sent War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes to the House Ways & Means 
Committee this week, with proposals 
for liberalizing the George bill as passed 
by the Senate. The temper of the com- 
mittee indicated that Byrnes didn’t 


gain much ground for his proposals. 

While the George bill provides gen- 
eral authorization a the creation of a 
surplus disposal administrator under a 
War Mobilization & Reconversion Ad- 
ministration, plans provide for final en- 
actment of the more specific bill ap- 
— by the House. Some members 

ve suggested that the two bills be 
incorporated into one broad measure, 
but this appeared unlikely following 
action of the House on the separate bill. 


& 
Pricing Reconversion Goods 


OPA still has not settled on the 
exact formula to be used in pricing 
reconversion goods. 

However, this much of general policy 
became evident this week: 

(1) The price agency will take ac- 
count of increases in wage rates and 
raw materials since the March, 1942, 
freeze. 

(2) The principle, established by the 
Vinson textile-pricing directive, of look- 
ing at a company’s total profit position 
in fixing per item prices will be fol- 
lowed. (This means that high-cost, sin- 
gle-line producers will get more favor- 
able treatment than those which can 
bolster profits with war, or other civilian 
production.) 

(3) OPA will keep a weather eye out 
for cost decreases that have resulted 
from wartime technological advances. . 

Some increases will be made on a 
company-by-company basis. Others will 
be industry-wide. OPA can be ex- 

ected to stave off announcement of a 

ard-and-fast policy for as long as pos- 
sible. Present idea is to keep price 
policies flexible, temper them according 
to the deflationary effect of military 
cutbacks. 


a 
Pressure on Argentina 


Washington is not surprised by the 
government’s sudden move to stop the 
shipment of all gold to wig, Tagen 

ough London, so far, has refused 
to cooperate beyond recalling the Brit- 
ish Ambassador from Buenos Aires, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull is gradu- 
ally winning support from other Latin- 
American ‘countries for his policy of 
toughness toward the profascist Farrell 
government. 

Stopping the shipment of $2,000,000 
worth of gold from New Orleans prob- 
ably means that Argentina will be al- 
‘lowed to withc<aw no more of the 


- -- the start of a triple play 


ILENTLY, on the wall of your living room, a PENN Thermostat stands 

guard over the temperature. Long before you can sense the temperature 
drop, these contact points will come together—to start the triple play 
which prevents cold from scoring on the health and comfort of your family. 

It is a triple play by PENN Heating Controls—the PENN Thermostat 
actuates a Penn Relay which starts your oil burner, gas burner or stoker— 
operates it for just the right amount of time—and turns it off before over- 
heating occurs. 

Other PENN Controls make your heating plant safe—by preventing 
dangerous overheating or faulty operation. 

Without such controls automatic heating would be impossible. PENN 
research and PENN engineering have been devoted to the task of helping 
heat American homes more comfortably at lower cost. 

Many manufacturers of heating equipment are now consulting with 
PENN regarding control for their new products. They have found it ad- 
vantageous to “Consult With PENN.” Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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uted $400,000,000 gold reserve 
held in the U. S. ($210,000,000 
ich was acquired in 1943). This 
sdizes the country’s ability to 

its own stabilization fund and 
te outside the Bretton Woods 


. 
jum Controls Stay 


itary representatives on WPB will 
lp it that Dow Chemical Co. gets 
‘a polite stall in answer to its re- 

t all controls over magnesium 
y-Jun.24’44,p5) be removed im- 


the Army can’t argue that 
’s any sho of magnesium, it 
Beer thet controls iF alattnned 
indirect method of conserving 
power. 
elaxation of magnesium controls— 
of the companion restrictions on 
inv ot rage will come soon 
r victory over Germany is clinched, 
for the present WPB doesn’t want 
o further than its new spot author- 
on order which permits exceptions 
he controls on a plant-by-plant basis 
manpower conditions permit. 


eS 
Cotton Prices Hold 


n line with OPA’s determination to 
ent price increases on basic cotton 
tiles, required by the new price con- 
act, from pushing up the cost of 
g (BW—Jul.29’44, 5, the price 
announced this week that con- 
ers will Pay no more for work cloth- 
in spite of an increase of 1¢ a yard 
denim, 14¢ for chambray. Retailers 
soak up the difference. 
etailers and wholesalers are balking, 
, at absorbing the price increase 
sheetings. Distributors already are 
an increase here—the one 
nted to mills early this year under 
Vinson directive (BW —Feb.26’44, 
), which allows limited increases to 
ble producers of essential textiles to 
— costs or (for those whose 
-all profit position is rt) total 
's plus a 2%" profit. ss 


s 
tions as Salary 


By tuling this week that the value 
hy options granted to employees to 

in their employer’s company 
St be treated as salary in income tax 
ns, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
cars to have plugged a possible loop- 
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hole in the wage stabilization program. 

According to the bureau, the amount 
of salary payment resulting from the 
granting of such an option is to be de- 
termined by the difference between the 
option price and the market price of the 
shares at the time that such an option 
is exercised. 

Moreover, any option with an ascer- 
tainable market value at the time it is 
granted, says the bureau, must be 
treated as a direct salary payment. This 
means, for example, that an option giv- 
ing the recipient the right to buy for 
$1,000 securities or property with a 
value of $3,000 has a salary value of 
$2,000. 

The decision applies to any option 
granted after Oct. b 1942, and seems 
definitely applicable to options such as 
those granted recently to Willys-Over- 
land’s new president, Charles E. Soren- 
sen (BW—Jul.22’44,p66), and others. 


Royalty Control Upheld 


First court test of the 1942 Royalty 
Adjustment Act upholds the govern- 
ment’s power to oe down royalty pay- 
ments on patents that its contractors 
use in war production. 

Ruling in the case of Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., against Alma Motor Co., 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia confirmed the constitution- 
ality of the act, which gives government 
procurement agencies authority to knock 
down license agreements and establish 
new rates in cases where they consider 
royalties unreasonable. 

Under the act, the licensee of the 
patent can pay no more than the new 
scale; if the owner of the patent wants 
te contest the decision, he has to go to 
the Court of Claims. 

The 1942 act supplements earlier leg- 
islation—passed in 1918—which gives 


The United States will present to 
the four-power world security confer- 
ence, which begins in Washington 
Aug. 21, a plan to bring armed force 
to bear against future aggressors. 

It is a plan which Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull has been discus- 
sing privately with leading members 
of the Senate for several months. 

@ The Objectives—It seeks to accom- 
plish three things: 

(1) Enable Russia, Britain, China, 
and the United States to take prompt 
and decisive action whenever war is 
threatened and thus to avoid one of 
the pitfalls of the old League of Na- 
tions which became involved in in- 
terminable debate. 

(2) Make certain that the Big 
Four will not be involved in either 
economic or military sanctions with- 
out their individual consent. 

(3) Insure that the smaller na- 
tions will have a direct but not a 
determinative voice in the decisions. 
e The Method—Here is the method 
by which the United States will pro- 
pose that these things can be done: 

The United Nations Executive 
Council, which will be composed of 
the Big Four and perhaps three of 
the smaller countries elected on a 
basis of rotation, would alone be 
empowered to authorize the use of 
force against an aggressor. 

The decision would be taken by a 
special majority vote—that majority 


American Plan for Policing The Peace 


to comprise the unanimous approval 
of Russia, Britain, China, and the 
United States, and the single ap- 
proval of one of the smaller-nation 
members of the executive council. 

One exception to this procedure 
is proposed. If one of the Big Four 
chose in a concrete case not to vote 
either for or against collective action 
against an aggressor, then the ap- 
proval of two of the smaller nations 
would be required to empower the 
executive council to act. If anyone 
of the Big Four voted against force, 
no collective action could be taken. 
@ Sovereignty Is Protected—This 
method of voting sanctions would 
put the decision in the hands of five 
nations instead of 15, as it was under 
the League covenant. It would in- 
sure to the nations which would ul- 
timately be called upon to carry out 
such sanctions full sovereign author- 
ity over their own armed forces. And, 
finally, it is designed to permit the 
application of sanctions on a regional 
basis, since any one of the Big Four 
would not need to participate in areas 
in which it chose not to act. 

This plan is tentative and subject 
to revision. It represents the pres- 
ent meeting of minds among the 
experts of the State Dept. who have 
long been working on the problem 
and has been informally indorsed by 
the leading collaborationists of the 
Senate. 


OAP dust created during the 

packaging of “Super Suds” 
is drawn into specially designed 
hoods on the packing machines, 
thence carried through pipes to 
the large Sly Dust Filter shown 
above. 


Here the soap-laden air is filter- 
ed through the cloth bags of this 
filter, removing all particles, 
saving valuable soap and thor- 
oughly cleaning the air. Sly 
Dust Filters are suppressing and 
collecting 111 kinds of dust in 
57 industries. Over 5000 instal- 
lations in operation today. What 
is your dust problem? Ask for 
Bulletin 98. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


SINCE 1874 
4749 Train Ave. - Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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PIONEERS IN Scteutific 
DUST CONTROL 


government contractors authority to 
use any unlicensed patents they need to 
meet war orders, the owners’ compensa- 
tion being determined by the Court of 
Claims. 


More Fuel Oil in Sight 


There is no official intimation of 
prospective relief from the gasoline 
shortage, but the Navy is cutting con- 
siderably its requirements for oil on the 
East Coast. This should be reflected 
shortly in greater supplies of oil for in- 
dustrial power and Ske heating, and 
possibly—though officials will hardly ad- 
mit this even to themselves—in a some- 
what larger allocation of gasoline for 
civilian driving. 

To counter civilian demands for more 
gasoline at the end of the European 
war, Office of Defense Transportation 
is planning to revive its demand that 
gas rations be held down to conserve 
automobiles and tires. (Politically 
minded observers predict ODT won't 
have the thinnest chance if V-Day in 
Europe arrives ahead of Election Day.) 


* 
Missouri Compromise? 


Sen. James E. Murray’s bill intro- 
duced this week to establish a Missouri 
Valley Authority, to develop a broad 
and unified plan for regional water 
control and use, is reported to have 
substantial backing from both the 
“navigationist” and “irrigationist” camps 
which have been feuding over the nine- 
state watershed for months (BW— 
Aug.12’44,p21). 

Murray deliberately refrained, how- 
ever, from soliciting support from the 
Army Engineers, champions of the 
“navigationists” who want water for 
a nine-foot navigation channel to 
Sioux City, Iowa, or from the Interior 
Dept., champion of the “irrigationists,” 
whose Reclamation Bureau wants all 
water rising west of the 97th meridian 
(virtually all of the Missouri River) for 
irrigation. ‘ 
—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


The debate of Walter F. George and 
James E. Murray across the luncheon 
table was continued on the Senate floor 
where George won a thumping 2-to-] 
victory for his bill to keep postwar un- 
employment compensation payments 
under existing state control and admin- 
istration. On the losing side was labor- 
backed legislation—written by Murray 
and Harley M. Kilgore—to put higher 
compensation payments under federal 
control (page 5). 


MANAGEMENT FINDS 
A PRACTICAL ANSWER 
TO BETTER EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS 
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IN THE f 
“PROTECTED PAY ENVELOF® 


eevee Decause this cooper 
plan of protection makes it po 
ble for employees to prov 
real security for themselves 
their families. 


*The Protected Pay Envelope provi 
Singly or in combination, Group 
Accident & Sickness insurance, Ho: 
Expense benefits, and a Retires 
Income for employees. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTEORD, CONNECTICUT 
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There are a lot of business problems to think about besides reconversion as 
the successes of Allied armies hasten the fall of Germany. 

All phases of American industry will be affected to greater or lesser 
degree by the changes to come between the war’s end in the European 
theater and the windup in the Pacific theaters. Only a small percentage of 
all business, however, has physical problems of reconversion to face. 

e 
Total employment (excluding more than 11,000,000 in the armed services) 
is slightly over 50,000,000. Of this 50,000,000, only about 15,000,000 are 
employed in factories. And of the 15,000,000 in factories, fewer than two- 
thirds are in munitions industries. 

Moreover, companies making the actual tools of war have an employ- 
ment under 5,000,000. 

Among these latter concerns will be the ones with the real reconversion 
problems, but not even all of them face big change-overs. Manufacture of 
aircraft, shipbuilding, and ship repair will shrink, but the daily job of these 
industries will be basically the same things they are doing now. 

Much planning has been done for the reconverting minority, but little 
attention has been given to the problems of the nonreconverting majority. 
° 
In taking a look at what is in store for business, it is logical to assume that 
the Nazis will be licked before the end of 1944, that Japan will be about 

done in by the end of 1945. 

War production will be cut 40% or more within a year of Germany’s 
fall. 

About 3,000,000 soldiers will be demobilized in that first year. 

Expansion of civilian production and employment will not, at the outset, 
take up the slack as fast as the cutbacks come. 

« 
Demobilization of industry—as well as of troops—will create some tem- 
porary unemployment. The labor float—predomingntly ex-servicemen and 
war workers shopping around for jobs—is bound to increase. 

It takes more man-hours for precise military machines than for mass- 
produced durable goods destined for the civilian market. 

Tired workers will seek easier jobs. Many will vacation on either their 
savings or their unemployment compensation—or both. 

Some very young and very old, plus quite a few women, will seek jobs 
for a while before deciding to drop out of the labor force. During this period, 
they will be counted among the jobless. 

These, along with a number of minor causes, will add substantially to 
present rock-bottom unemployment of slightly less than a million. Transition 
jobless—prior to the defeat of Japan—almost surely will approach 3,000,000, 
could go a bit higher. 

Largest single offset will be elimination of overtime. This obviously 
will cut costs and, at the same time, spread work. 

Providing new goods and services for civilians, however, is the only real 
cure for joblessness, and the speed with which this can be done is going to 


be the payoff. 
« 


Some of the several islands of unemployment already are centered around 
the cut-back building trades. 
Base your immediate plans on structures thet are to be built mainly 
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with steel and brick and cement. Lumber will become plentiful only gradu- 
ally; residential building will lag as a result. 

Use of lumber in dunnage and crating for overseas shipment will de- 
cline when the European war ends. Nevertheless, military demand will con- 
tinue large, and it will take time to rebuild depleted stocks. 

Public works of a light character—an interim WPA, if you will—may 
have to be undertaken for a time between the end of the war in Europe and 
the fall of Japan. Neglected road repair is a worthy candidate, as is con- 
struction of better highways and airports for postwar traffic. 

The extent to which business readies its construction plans now will 
determine how much “made work” will have to be provided at public expense. 
. 

There aren't many cinch bets on the volume of postwar construction, but the 
F. W. Dodge Corp. compiles ‘‘contemplations.” In the ‘‘preliminary” stage 
under this heading, the firm lists a total of ten billion dollars—and just about 
80% is made up of contemplated public works. 

When you come right down to cases, though, private plans make a 
much better relative showing. Projects that have reached the design stage 
are reported by Dodge close to 4% billions with 1.3 billions private. 

@ 
A 40% reduction in war production between the end of the German and 
Japanese conflicts would free enough steel to duplicate 1937 civilian output 
in the metalworking industries. 

It’s doubtful that we can use as much in the year after Germany falls 
as we did in 1937 (BW—Jun.24'44,p10). We won’t make enough automo- 
biles in that year, for one thing. 

There will be idle capacity in steel for a while just as there already is in 
aluminum and magnesium. A dip in the steel operating rate to somewhere 
between 75% and 85% of capacity is altogether likely. 

o 
Cross-currents—rigidities right alongside flexibilities—will be the rule in 
the months following defeat of Germany. 

We shall have more gasoline at home (because we can’t use all our 
planes against the Japs). Yet transportation wil! continue tight, even though 
airlines make spectacular gains. Army will continue to clog the rails. 

Fuel oil will become more plentiful quickly, but there is little chance of 
increasing the amount of coal available. 

Textiles (particularly woolens) and tires will be in good supply almost 
the moment the Army cuts its buying, but the gap between supply and 
demand in lumber and paper wil! close much less rapidly. 

* 
Cash in people’s pockets will continue superabundant. Even the jobless 
will have unemployment compensation plus wartime savings. 

Now think of this lump of spendable cash in terms of the inflexible 
spots in the civilian economy. There will be many price pressures. 

Food will be much more plentiful after German defeat, because the 
Army will have to buy little more for Europe—even for relief and occupation 
troops. Refrigerators and autos, though, will be scarce for a long time. 

One of the toughest periods price control will ever experience will come 
at the time that we are once again producing some of everything people 
want—but aren’t producing enough of any of the long-scarce items. 
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PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of Serer’ ) 
Production of Automobiles and a 
News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
-hours) 
average, 1,000 bbl.) 
(daily average, 1,000 tons) 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 

t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


{Wool Tops (New vou th a Se crcl eho cnShaeedihebcscccesicve 
tRubber (ribbed smoked ‘an New York, Ib.) 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).............cceeceeeeees 
Medium Grade Cerporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
ee Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 
Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City ( 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, member banks 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


‘@'Picliminary, week ended August 12th. 
'#+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for 


$22,734 
t-+-12% 
15 


249.6 
+165.0 
223.0 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.52 
3.74¢ 
21.16¢ 
$1.340 
22.50¢ 


190.5 
3.55% 
2.71% 
1.00% 

31% 


33,597 
56,917 
6,015 
2,993 
42,488 
2,942 
1,200 
15,249 


“Latest Week” 


2/142 


79 

55 
$20,586 
$2% 
22 


248.8 
161.9 
220.9 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.63 
3.74¢ 
20.80¢ 
$1.304 
22.50¢ 


93.5 
3.72% 
2.74% 
1.00% 

8-1% 


31,702 
53,256 
6,393 
2,693 
38,902 
2,828 
1,444 
11,511 


244.9 
160.7 
211.0 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.39 
3.74¢ 
20.37¢ 
$1.340 
22.50¢ 


94.0 
3.81% 
2.69% 
1.00% 

5-1 % 


33,796 
46,899 
5,714 
1,356 
34,437 
2,919 
1,199 
8,718 


on each series on request. 
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In ‘Plastics 


With postwar dreaming rampant in all newspapers and magazines 
throughout our country, the General Electric Company likes to 
look ahead to the shape of things to come in a rather matter-of- 
fact and business-like manner. We at General Electric feel that 
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there will be no startling or breath-taking jump into the all glass, 
all plastics or all light metals world of tomorrow. Just as American 


business in the past has been based on sound progression, so will 


Americans, postwar, again progress in a sound and logical 


manner. 


While we feel that plastics is not the cure-all for the 0" manu-§ 


facturing problems that confront you, we know that, used wisely, 
plastics will play a distinct part in tomorrow's world. Come to 
G.E. for sound advice that will allow you to use best these versatile 
materials. General Electrie technicians—engineers, and stylists— 
stand ready to help you solve your problem in plastics. Write 


Section !-308, One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All Girl Orchestra” Sunday 
10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS 
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NWLB Weathers the Storm 


Defiance of its orders has complicated for the board the 
job of keeping the war machine humming, but recent seizure 
actions by Roosevelt have refortified its prestige. 


In the past year the work of the 
National War Labor Board has become 
drudgery. The overburdened staff is 
working from day to day with the idea 
of getting by. 

This doesn’t mean that the board is 
crumbling. The vast majority of em- 
ployers and workers are obeying its 
orders. It is the comparatively isolated 
case of defiance that snarls the board’s 
machinery. 
¢ Disobedience Is Common—Where, at 
one time, a single challenge of the 
board’s authority was regarded as a ma- 
jor crisis threatening the very existence 
of the agency, today NWLB considers it 
all in the day’s work to be confronted 
with a score or more of cases involving 
disobedience of its orders. 

Expert NWLB persuaders gencrally 
dispose of the troublesome cases in 30 
days or less, and others develop to take 
their places on the trouble-shooters’ 
docket. Cases only get into the trouble- 
some class when they hang on unset- 
tled for months, or when they result in 
a work stoppage big enough to grab the 
headlines for several days. 
¢ Strengthened by Seizures-NWLB is 
stronger today because of three recent 
seizure actions by President Roosevelt, 
but it is still threatened with a number 
of touchy defiance problems. 

Tough action by the Army broke the 
Philadelphia transportation strike (BW 
—Aug.12’44,p103) and showed the na- 
tion that this wartime government 
really has enormous police powers at its 
disposal, if it cares to exercise them. 
¢ Ultimatum Served—The property of 
the Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
was seized; the men were given an 
ultimatum by NWLB to return by a 
certain deadline or be fired; Selective 
Service announced plans to cancel draft 
deferments of all strikers; the War Man- 
power Commission threatened to refuse 
quit slips to discharged workers, thereby 
forcing them into idleness for 60 days 
if they persisted in the strike; troops 
were mobilized to guard transit prop- 
erty; troops were available to take over 
strikers’ jobs if they failed to heed the 
ultimatum; OPA provided extra gaso- 
line to motorists to tide the city over, 
and Army trucks were moved in to pro- 


vide supplemental transportation; a 
special grand jury investigation was or- 
dered; four strike leaders were arrested 
on charges of violating the Connally- 
Smith antistrike act. 

With all that pressure exerted, the 
strike was smashed—with the enthusias- 
tic approval of the union involved. The 
eight Negroes whose employment in 
operating jobs precipitated the strike 
then were put to work without serious 
protest (page 108). 

@ Increase for Drivers—The Office of 
Defense Transportation take-over of the 
properties of 103 midwestern trucking 
companies ended a strike of 25,000 
members of the A.F.L. teamsters. 
‘The strike was smashed because the gov- 
ernment put into effect an order of the 
NWLB giving the drivers a 7¢-an-hour 
wage increase. Retroactive pay to last 


November will be provided out of net 
operating revenues. ‘The truck owners 
had refused to grant the wage increas« 
unless they received a rate increas¢ 

Navy seizure of five San Francisco 
machine shops was designed to break 
a union-inspired ban on working more 
than 48 hours a week which had im 
paired war production in 104 Golden 
Gate machine shops for four months 
(BW—Au .12’44,p108). No action was 
taken for a months because the Navy 
did not think it a big enough issue to 
warrant seizing the plants. 

As time passed, NWLB’s prestige on 
the West Coast slid downhill so far 
that even the Navy admitted action was 
necessary. A strike in one of the shops 
because management refused to fir 
workers who violated the overtime ban 
finally forced the seizure. 

President Roosevelt's absence from 
the United States delayed action in all 
three cases. 

a Clearing Docket—NWLB meanwhil 
has gone ahead to clear its books of 
other pressing defiances. 

Refusal of the Hughes ‘Tool Co. of 
Houston, Tex., to extend a mainte 
nance-of-membership provision pend- 


REPAIRS NEEDED 


Always prime targets for Allied low- 
level bombing and strafing, Nazi-oper- 
ated French railroads present a nec- 
essary and major rehabilitation job 
for advancing Anglo-U. S. armies. Just 
how much rebuilding and replace- 
ment will be required to revitalize in- 


dispensable right-of-ways and _ line 
equipment is indicated by a French 
locomotive, blasted into complete 
wreckage surmounted by a flower-like 
mass of shredded boiler tubes. And 
the extent of the damage is revealed 
by Army figures for a single week's 
bombing of French railroads—1,358 
locomotives, 11,500 cars. 


ing negotiation of a new contract with 
the C.1.O. United Steelworkers (BW 
—May6'44,p106) was certified to Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson for action. 

The problem that then confronted 

Vinson was to determine whether in- 
direct sanctions (such as withdrawal of 
priorities and labor) would secure com- 
pliance. If he were to decide that sanc- 
tions would not work, his next move 
would be to certify the case to the 
White House for seizure. In adopting 
this procedure, NWLB determined to 
find out whether indirect sanctions can 
be used effectively against an employer. 
@ Seizures Coming?—NWLB action 
affecting two other Houston concerns 
which refused to accept maintenance-of- 
membership orders was expected this 
week. The two firms are the Mosher 
Steel Co. and Humble Oil Co. Eventual 
seizure of all three firms was regarded 
as a distinct possibility. 
@ Petrillo—A Special Case—-NWLB is 
confronted with two cases where seizure 
does not seem to be the answer and 
thus far hasn’t found any other way to 
make its orders stick. Both cases in- 
volve the defiance of James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians (A.F.L.). 

In the strike of a handful of musi- 
cians employed by radio station KSTP 
in Minneapolis (BW—Aug.5’44,p94), 
Petrillo has refused to send the men 
back to work until he secures the wage 
rate schedule he is after. The board 
knows it would look silly to seize the 
radio station to make the handful of 
musicians go back to work. 

@ Publicity Weapon—NWLB has the 
same attitude toward continuation of 
Petrillo’s ban on making records (BW— 


Thomas E. Flynn, acting president 
of the A.F.L. teamsters union, dis- 
cusses with a nonstriker the seven- 
cent wage issue which involved 103 


Jun.24'44,p28). Petrillo is permitting 
musicians to work for companies which 
have agreed to pay royalties into the 
A.F.M.’s eat Mle fund, but has 
forbade them to work for the noncon- 
tributors. 

NWLB’s main weapon is publicity 
which it is using by exposing Petrillo’s 
defiance at ublic hearings. 

But Petrillo is an old hand at ignor- 
ing public pressure. If it were not for 
the negligible effect of Petrillo’s activity 
on the war effort, his defiant refusal to 
heed NWLB might have wrecked the 
agency by this time. 


Cotton on Perch 


Textile manufacturers, 
squeezed between rising price 
of raw material and ceilings 
on goods, consider rayon. 


Cotton textile manufacturers aren’t 
happy about their lot; they complain 
about being squeezed between rising 
—_ on raw cotton and ceilings on 

nished goods. 

Such problems have _ stimulated 

manufacturers to reappraise the basic 
facts of their business in the light of 
probable postwar developments. 
e@ Rayon vs. Cotton—Every cotton 
manufacturer, one of them remarked, 
is figuring how to increase his post- 
war consumption of rayon, as com- 
pared with present output. 

There is an expanding volume in 
men’s and women’s rayon sports ap- 
parel, but there’s also a possibility that 
rayon, because of its present virtual 


companies in last week’s midwestern 
truck strike. The case which hung 
fire since last February posed a big 
test of authority for the NWLB. 


price equality with cotton, may »oy¢ 
into comparatively large volume pr 
duction of fabrics in the lower cos 
brackets, from children’s wear to | 
dresses. 

e Prices and Politics—The mari. 
turers complain that the price of ot. 
ton is perched on a political con ¢p, 
called parity, arbitrarily defined .. jy 
historical ratio of cotton prices to ‘he 
prices of other commodities. 

The result is a price of about 2) ¢ , 
Ib. for middling grade (fairly « 
cotton in the most common fiber 
lengths. Rayon staple fiber, from 
which can be spun cotton-like and 
linen-like fabrics, is 24¢ to 25¢ a |b 

Practically, the manufacturers say, 
prices of cotton and rayon are on a pur, 
clean cotton costs as much as rayon, 
which is a clean factory standardized 
product. 
© Adaptable—Cotton’s traditional areas 
of superiority, in fabrics that must 
absorb moisture readily and resist strong 
washing, may not be invaded to any 
great extent by rayon soon, but rayor 
is finding its own areas of superiority 
and is extending them by making us 
of special finishing, and by advance 
in spinning and weaving methods. 

And rayon staple fiber, which 

rayon cut into any predetermined fibe 
length, or any variety of fiber length 
is readily adaptable to the cotton sys 
tem of spinning and weaving. 
@ Shortage of Se aie rayon i 
made from cotton linters, the shor 
fibers left on cotton seed after ginning 
but most of it comes from processed 
wood pulp. 

The current shortage of wood, an 

outgrowth of manpower depletion in 
logging operations, allocation of new 
rayon production for tire cord, and the 
unavoidable time lag between blueprint 
and production, in the expected expan 
sion moves immediately after the war, 
are factors which lead mill owners t 
believe that the early postwar suppl 
of rayon will be insufficient to meet the 
demand. 
e Crisis for Cotton—The price of cot 
ton is politically important to abou’ 
2,000,000 farmers, who every year grow 
from two to ten bales of cotton apiece 
The manufacturers claim that politica 
pricing, as they call parity, eventu 
ally will tend to destroy cotton’s com 
petitive position, pricewise, not onl 
against rayon, but also against othe: 
competitors such as paper and jute. 

If and when the government remove: 
its support of cotton prices, the mil 
owners claim, industrial methods 0 
cotton growing would return a profit te 
the more efficient growers at a price o! 
6¢ or 7¢ a Ib. It is generally agreed 
that such prices probably would put 
the small growers out of business. 
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: Deal Talked 


Step to merge Northern 
and All American Lines 
report of coast-to-coast 
for Greyhound. 


travelers may have the services 
coast-to-coast system with the 
resources, equipment, and man- 
nt to give Greyhound Lines 
stwar competition. 
CC Approval—Having already 
ed the purchase of Northern 
by All American Bus Lines, Inc., 
hterstate Commerce Commission 
ked last week to approve merger 
erations of the two carriers, and 
dustry observers believe they see 
merger the probable formation 
cond unified, modernized, cross- 
, bus system. 
ding plausibility to the expected 
s the fact that Northern Trails 
holds an option to purchase 
Trailways, subject to ICC ap- 


yon, 


1 
dized 


areas 
must 
trong 
any 
ayon 
ority 


k in Few Hands—All American 
es 75 buses from New York 


a rh Chicago, St. Louis, and the 
gth est to the Pacific Coast. 
cy; aa@thern Trails operates from Chi- 
- o Pittsburgh to New York and 
nn ; peetsburg, Md. 
shor fegtem’s buses travel from New 
ring fy through Philadelphia and Balti- 
sssed ig to Washington, thence west to 
ay tsburg. Ownership of these com- 
“a is pretty well concentrated in a 
. ip Mapands so that acquisition of the 
new am for merger purposes should not 
the faite too difficult. 
orint Buses Eyed—Once these lines 
pan be merged, bus interests specu- 
war [eat the next move in organizing 
s tofme™g competitor to Greyhound is 
ppl them to the bus lines which are 


being operated in the West 
p Santa Fe, Burlington, and Mis- 
Pacific railroads. 
pse western railroad bus lines own 
ality air-conditioned equipment 
is considerably better than the 
e of the other lines that are be- 
scussed in this deal. 

policies make it extremely diff- 
br these railroads to extend their 


] 
as tvice east of Chicago and St. 
.. beyond their own rail lines. This 


the rail-owned bus lines no alter- 
at their eastern terminals but to 
rastbound cross-country travelers 
yhound, which is under no com- 
> compulsion to reciprocate with 
bund traffic. 

railroad bus lines are affliated 
he National Trailways bus system, 
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FLYING DUTCHMAN FLIES 


Recent cutbacks in plane contracts 
release Higgins Aircraft, Inc., for pro- 
duction of its Flying Dutchman—a 
unique rescue boat that’s dropped to 
shipwrecked sailors or airmen at sea. 
Parachuted from a bomber (left), the 
3,000-Ib. plastic craft provides every 
possible comfort for survivors who 


cannot be picked up by plane or ship. 
Besides two 5-hp. engines and sails, 
the boat (right) contains a_ radio, 
water still, clothing, fishing tackle, 
and chewing gum. When it hits the 
water, the boat sets off smoke pots to 
mark its position and two rockets 
sail up, carrying buoy lines 450 ft. 
to each side—so that survivors can 
haul themselves aboard the boat. 


a national cooperative association of 48 
independent motor bus operators who 
feed travelers to one another in order 
to expedite the movement of through 
passengers beyond their own lines. But 
the National Trailways System’s cover- 
age is least impressive in the regions 
north and east of Chicago, where traffic 
is the heaviest. 

@ Syndicate Forming—For this reason, 
it seems reasonable that the railroad bus 
lines might willingly team up with any 
strong, new company that could give 
them an adequate outlet for their east- 
bound passengers. 

Talk in the bus industry has Glore 
Forgan & Co., Chicago investment 
bankers, forming a syndicate to buy 
ownership, control, or substantial inter- 
ests in the All American, the railroad 
bus lines, and other bus systems which 
would form the proposed coast-to-coast 
project, but the investment bankers are 
not talking. 

It is a fair guess that the ICC would 
welcome a well-managed newcomer to 
supply vigorous competition with the 
nationwide network of. Greyhound’s 
affiliated lines. 

@ Setup Unclear— Whether National 
Trailways would form the framework 
on which such a bus company would 
be built is not yet clear. Santa Fe and 
Burlington trailways are the two largest 


of the National Trailways members. 

All American, which was developed 
as the poor man’s bus line providing 
lower fares, free meals, and free pillows, 
has in the past been less than popular 
with some of its competitors, but has 
now applied for membership in Na- 
tional Trailways. 

A new company formed with these 

elements could undoubtedly be fi- 
nanced with sufficient capital to buy 
new buses and modern terminals on 
Greyhound’s level of quality. The cost 
of modern equipment has soared in the 
last decade. In 1932, a highway coach, 
for instance, cost about $8,000, but the 
highway streamliner of today ranges in 
price from $20,000 upward. 
e Greyhound Leads—Companies affili- 
ated with National Trailways operate 
3,000 buses to 3,800 in the Greyhound 
fleet. 

The Greyhound lines last year, how- 
ever, collected double the passenger 
revenue that was garnered by National 
Trailways members. Reflecting war 
traveling conditions, revenues of the 
National Trailways, Greyhound, and 
independent lines for the past three 
years are: 

1943 


1942 2941 


Natl. Trail- 

ways... $81,537,631 
Greyhound, 162,837,197 
Others ... 183,528,919 


$55,556,820 $27,642,763 
128,761,434 80,366,143 
85,990,696 46,997,160 
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Big Tire Battle 


Manpower, critical as it is, 
is not only reason for shortage 
of military tires. The rubber in- 
dustry lacks mill capacity. 


Heavy-duty military tires became the 

No. 1 war production problem last 
week, accompanied by a flurry of off- 
cial activity that proved both a spur 
and an irritant to labor and manage- 
ment. 
e Akron Unprepared—Intensive bomb- 
ing of the Norman and Breton high- 
ways was quickly reflected in a demand 
for the giant tires that will negotiate 
cross-country trails with prime movers 
and heavy ordnance. 

Akron, where 65% of such produc- 

tion is centered, was unprepared in- 
stantaneously to meet a 30% increase in 
requirements. 
@ Blame Debated—The War Manpower 
Commission released the findings of a 
survey which indicated that union re- 
strictions on individual output were a 
serious barrier to boosting production, 
and from WPB’s high command came 
word that three top-flight executives 
would seek a 90-day moratorium on 
such practices. 

Widespread publicity on these utter- 
ances brought an immediate and un- 


favorable kickback, and prompted Alan 
Strachan, deputy vice-chairman of WPB 
for labor, to lift the accusation from 
the rubber workers, and shift part of it 
to faulty scheduling by the Army. 

© Causes of Lag—His analysis of the 
causes contributing to the lag included: 

(1) Inefficient movement of raw ma- 
terials through the tire plants, resulting 
in idle periods for men and machines. 

(2) Revision of routines resulting 
from the change from natural to syn- 
thetic rubbers. 

(3) “Short runs” necessitated by low 
inventories, which demanded a few 
tires of many varied sizes. 

(4) Incomplete utilization of avail- 
able manpower. 

@ Union Leader Acts—Nevertheless, Le- 
land S. Buckmaster, international vice- 
president of the United Rubber Work- 
ers, dispatched a letter to all locals in the 
Akron area, urging fullest cooperation 
with the drive for greater production. 

In particular he suggested the waiver 
for 90 days of any seniority provisions 
in contracts which would prevent the 
transfer of workers from one operation 
to another. He likewise urged a mora- 
torium on objections to assignment to 
the new and faster machines, which, 
classified as jobs of lower skill, have 
been shunned by some when seniority 
permitted. 

@ Workers’ Own Rule—Frankly resent- 
ful of having the onus placed on labor, 
Buckmaster forecast ‘a negligible in- 
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The sharp decline in factory employ- 
ment—a loss of 1,000,000 in six 
months from last November to May 
—has moderated. The drop was due 
to growing labor surpluses and labor 
shortages which failed to offset each 
other: Contract cutbacks and im- 
proved efficiency reduced labor needs 
at many war plants at the same time 


that the draft and other turnover 
hit industries already short of labor— 
textiles, lumber, steel. Now, job ros- 
ters have flattened in all lines, indicat- 
ing increased stability in the labor 
market. Anyway, factory employment 
by now has shrunk about as much as 
it would have with reconversion— 
easing that problem by just that much. 


crease in production throug), ing, 
individual performance, eve \\ ith , 
imous concurrence in his injy 
for a “three-month special effort. 
ever it is possible without undue 
cal hardship.” ; 

The fact seems to be that the 
serious bottlenecks are in tlic 1p; 
curing rooms, where wor! 
not the union—have establis)eq 
trary standards of what constitu: 
honest day’s work. Effort is jiarg 
measure here, and the last hour ; 
day can more easily be devoted t 
ing slower workers a chance to cat; 
@ Fear Piecework Cut—Nub oj 
problem is the workers’ fear thi 
sudden increase in production yj 
reflected in piecework rates wher 
emergency is over. 

Buckmaster urged local office 
seek guarantees from managemen! 
no such revision would be atte: 
Obviously, these are difficult n 
tions, for the picture differs in, 
plant and department. 

Adding difficulty is Akron’s } 

ground of labor-management rela 
where rate cuts have followed 
studies. A reflection of this & 
was the effort to cling to the 34 
week, instituted as a_ share-they 
measure during the depression. | 
pushed up to 48 hours in the sm 
of 1942. 
@ Manpower Problem—In rating \ 
duty tires first in manpower tq 
ments, ahead even of the vital forg 
foundry industry (page 96), V 
excepted only certain secret projet! 
the Army and Navy. 

The Akron district’s urgent ned 
the heavy-duty tire program was 
at 1,127 men last week, reduced 
by increased referrals by WMC. ( 
cal shortage in the industry as a % 
was 6,000. 

In line with its policy of transf 
workers from surplus labor areas 
regional WMC office said more! 
1,000 had been found in Ark 
West Virginia, and Kentucky, 
would be imported. 

e Transfers Approved—An equal » 
ber will be required monthly to é 
turnover, which has been high i 
industry. Absenteeism has likewise 
a headache, for the work is thei 
and sweaty sort that suffers from 
eo of the “glamor” plani 

e pom labor-management «! 
mittees also have approved the shi 
of male workers in nonessential isi 
tries to plants producing on a nati 
urgency basis, and manpower dirt 
will meet this week to plan such a 
paign of voluntary transfer. 

The Army’s decision to release si 
rubber workers who are over 3( 
still in this country is estimate 
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returncd 300 to 500 men. Re- 
ly under consideration is an ex- 
z on of this policy to men in the 
ort @. who are excluded under the 
“UC H+ release order. 
. BI Space Needed—Production men 
‘CM out that manpower, critical as it 
oot the full story. The industry 
SM. does not have the mill room 
“CH. to meet in full the 50% in- 
Ge needed from it this year. These 
rach the staggering total of 
0,000 heavy-duty, 30,000,000 pas- 
car, and 1,500,000 aircraft tires. 
e latest progress report of Rubber 
tor Bradley Dewey placed pro- 
n of heavy-duty and aircraft tires 
000,000 for the first half of 1944, 
mger car tires at 7,686,000. 
ne hopeful prospect is an improved 


whe 


Office 


~meniampique which will reduce the Ban- 
saad mill cycle from 20 min. to 15 min. 
AlCl] : . . * ° ° 
it yemtional machinery is still pens. in- 

-< iy fqged to overcome the major handicap 

TD sed by synthetic over natural rub- 

on’s yuponger milling. 

t rela 

wed § h ld 

veil §. Stepchi 

Shifted from pillar to post, 


n. | limited in jurisdiction, FEPC 
Bs big job of protecting rights 
inorities in reconversion. 


conversion means trouble for the 
dent’s Fair Employment Practice 
mittee. 

ter getting used to the uneasy race 


TO jet 


t nedi™&ons which tesulted from the war- 
'aS PHM introduction of Negroes and other 
“ prity groups into industrial employ- 


, the FEPC now must continue to 
the race line while cutbacks occur. 
mplaints Received—Traditionally, 
Yegro has been the last hired, the 
fired. Already, FEPC has before it 
plaints that Negroes have been laid 
cause of their race, while white 
ers with less seniority are retained 
e job. Negroes so displaced have 
art all over again fighting for jobs. 
bmplaints of discrimination are ex- 
d to pour in when cutbacks begin 
minate the reconversion picture 
the collapse of Nazi Germany. 
) will be hard pressed to cope with 
ituation, as disappearance of war- 
manpower shortages destroys the 
ittee’s main argument for getting 
oyment for minority groups. 
Always Dramatic—The strike of 
) Philadelphia transit employees 
108) because of a company de- 
to upgrade eight Negro mainte- 
: workers to operating jobs focused 
nwide attention on FEPC. Event- 
the Army moved in to break the 
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PEACE CONFEREES 


Edward R. Stettinius, ]t., chairman 
of the American Delegation at the 
momentous peace conference which 
will open at Washington Aug. 21, 
meets Sir Alexander Cadogan (right), 
head of the British delegation, on 
his arrival in this country. Russia 
and China will also participate in the 


confabs at which the Big Four are 
expected to draw up that charter for 
a new League of United Nations 
(page 111). State Dept. officials have 
a complete organizational pattern 
ready to propose to the conference 
(page 7), and Russia has already cap- 
tured the limelight with plans for a 
big International Military Air Corps 
to police the world. 


strike and force the upgrading of the 
Negroes. 

Usually, FEPC works less dramatic- 
ally. 

Since its inception in 1941, FEPC 

has handled approximately 5,000 com- 
plaints of discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Not set up to crusade, but 
rather to remove specific irritations, the 
agency may act only when it receives a 
complaint. 
@ 2,000 Unsettled—About 2,000 cases 
are still on the committee’s docket— 
unsettled. Perhaps 40% of the 3,000 
cases closed represented “satisfactory” 
adjustment of the complaints. About 
20% of the cases were dismissed be- 
cause of lack of jurisdiction or insufh- 
cient evidence. About 10% of the 
complaints were withdrawn, while the 
remaining 30% were closed because 
the complainant lacked the necessary 
qualifications for the job in question. 

FEPC prefers to make no noise about 
its settlements unless it is confronted 
with a major crisis requiring dramatic 
action. That is why it has held only 13 
public hearings. No publicity is given 
to the quiet settlements because the 
promise to withhold publicity has 
proved effective in obtaining settle- 
ments. FEPC believes it is making 
progress—slowly. 

@ Boiling Since 1941—The Philadelphia 
Transportation Co.’s refusal to employ 


Negroes on operating jobs has been a 
source of controversy and unrest since 
the summer of 1941, when Negro em- 
ployees made their first major effort to 
obtain the better operating posts. A 
formal complaint was filed with FEPC 
in April, 1943. 

After the opening of a regional FEPC 

office in Philadelphia last August, con 
ferences were begun with the company. 
The company protested that the em- 
ployee union, an unaffiliated group, was 
unwilling to permit the upgrading of 
Negroes. Finally a draft of a proposed 
directive was prepared by FEPC and a 
public hearing held at the request of 
the union. 
@ Union Shift—After the hearing, the 
directive was issued, but no steps to 
put it into effect were taken by the 
company. The matter might have 
dropped there—just another ignored 
FEPC order—if the independent union 
had not lost its right to represent the 
employees at a state labor relations 
board election in the spring. The 
C.1.0. Transport Workers Union, a 
left-wing organization, won representa- 
tion rights; Negro discrimination was 
an issue in the election campaign. 

The C.1.O. union notified FEPC 
that it had no objection to the employ- 
ment. of Negroes. The company with- 
drew its objections. The Negroes were 
employed, and the strike occurred. 

A similar case involving the Capital 
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As chairman of the President’s Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, 
Malcolm Ross sits on wartime indus- 
try’s racial relations lid and faces the 
threat of a blowoff when reconversion 
finally gets under way. 


Transit Co. of Washington, D. C., has 
been on the books for two years with- 
out being pushed by the FEPC for fear 
of precipitating a race riot in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

@ Discriminatory Contracts—FEPC or- 
dered southern railroads to abandon an 
agreement with the railroad unions 
which has worked to push Negroes out 
of employment as locomotive firemen 
(BW—Dec.4’43,p90), but little has 
been accomplished. As a result of 
FEPC action, a few railroads, northern 
and southern, have agreed to adjust 
specific complaints, but the discrimina- 
tory union contracts remain in force on 
the bulk of the roads. 

When the FEPC certified the rail- 
roads’ defiance to President Roosevelt 
for action, the President 9 RR a 
special committee headed by Judge 
Walter P. Stacy of North Carolina to 
handle the matter. The committee has 
held a number of conferences, but has 
thus far reported no progress. Little 
is expected. 

A similar defiance of the National 
War Labor Board probably would have 
resulted in presidential seizure. In fact, 
the Philadelphia transit systems were 
seized not because of violation of an 
FEPC order, but because of the strikers’ 
refusal to heed an NWLB back-to-work 
edict: 

@ Judisdiction Limited—FEPC’s juris- 
diction is more limited than is generally 
believed. It does not have jurisdiction 


of a case merely because the party 
charged does business in interstate com- 
merce. It cannot deal with privatel 
owned and operated plants which hold 
no government contracts and are not 
engaged in war activities. 

ts jurisdiction is specifically limited 
to complaints against agencies of the 
federal government, complaints against 
employers (and the unions in their 
plants) having contracts with the gov- 
ernment, and complaints against em- 
ployers (and the unions) regarded as 
essential to the war effort. 

FEPC has held that steamship lines, 
railroads, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, and local street railway systems 
in vital industrial areas are essential war 
industries. 
© Enforcement Power—Should the com- 
mittee’s directives be defied, such vio- 
lation can be referred to the proper 
contracting agency or to the President, 
FEPC has stated. Cases of noncom- 
pliance also can be brought to the at- 
tention of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, which is interested in securing 
maximum employment of Negroes and 
other minorities to get its job done. 
WMC may use its referral powers to 
enforce an FEPC order, either by deny- 
ing workers to an employer who refuses 
to accept Negro workers, or by denying 
further job referrals to workers who 
refuse to work with Negroes. 

In practice, these drastic techniques 

are rarely used. The threat of using 
them frequently helps FEPC to “per- 
suade” employers and unions to go 
along. 
@ Incidental Birth-FEPC as a govern- 
ment agency“has been a stepchild. It 
traces its origin back to an early 1941 
letter which the now-defunct Office of 
Production Management wrote to all 
holders of defense contracts asking 
them to remove bans against employ- 
ment of competent and qualified Ne- 
Toes. 

President Roosevelt indorsed the 
OPM letter and in June, 1941, set up 
the FEPC in OPM by executive order. 
He directed all government contract- 
ing agencies to obligate their con- 
tractors “not to discriminate against 
any workers because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin.” First chdir- 
man of the committee was Mark Eth- 
ridge, publisher of the Louisville 
Couric lena, who was succeeded. by 
Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, president, of 
Hampton Institute. 

e Shifted Around—When the OPM 
folded, FEPC was transferred to WPB. 
Its subsequent transfer to the’ War 
Manpower Commission July 30, 1942, 
was construed as a move to “submerge” 
the committee, although the President 
denied that intention. Under WMC 
control, FEPC scheduled hearings on 


complaints of discrimination oy 
ern railroads and then 
postponed them. 

On May 27, 1943, th com 
was reconstituted and given , 
dependent status with Moor 
Bishop) Francis J. Haas as chy 
The railroad hearings were final 
in September. 

In October, 1943, lanky ¥ 
Ross, former publicity director | 
National Labor Relations By arj 
ceeded to the chairmans)j 
Father Haas resigned to accept a 
ment as Catholic Bishop of 
Rapids, Mich. 
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BANK EYES GENEVA 


Because steel is the backbon 
many other industries, the \ 
regards the $200,000,000 Ge 
(Utah) plant, government-ow 
and U. S. Steel Corp.-operate( 
a symbol of its wartime indus 
development. What happen 
Geneva Steel, some westerner 
lieve, will help determine 
happens to all industry west o 
Rocky Mountains. 

Thus, the West was wow 
late last year when WPB gav: 
ders to stop work on one Ge: 
unit that was designed to x 
duce 250,000 tons of strua 
steel shapes. That gave way» 
really serious alarm when Ba 
min F. Fairless, president of | 
Steel, told a Senate small } 
ness committee that Big Steel 
“no plans” for Geneva after} 
war. And the West was ¢ 
slightly reassured last week w 
Fairless in Salt Lake City 
his company was “interested 
continuing the plant. 

First Security National Ba 
which does business in U 
Wyoming, and Idaho, has 
cated willingness to take « 
Geneva after the war if U.S. & 
declines, or bids too low. 
Security was organized and 
merly headed by Marriner 
Eccles, chairman of the Fed 
Reserve System. 

Henry J. Kaiser, who ships 
ing coal from Utah to his : 
works at Fontana, Calif., also 
indicated an active interest 
Geneva. With both iron ore 
coal near at hand, Geneva 
show a producing cost lower 
that of other major produt 
areas (BW —Dec.18’43,p16), 
though it naturally incurs he 
transportation costs in marke 
its output. 
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on aircraft Cut Back 


Mystey 


industry is aroused over 
sibility that the new shift in 
phasis will start stampede of 
orkers to civilian jobs. 


© COM 
iven 
Meer, 
a C 1g 
€ nnall 


iky Mi Despite Washington’s comforting 
ctor (Romises, arising out of the Brewster 
Boar co (B W—May27’44,p31), that future 
Nislip JiRoduction cutbacks of any magnitude 
Cept ayfiliyld be adequately heralded, the Army 
p of ft week handed another surprise pack- 


to the aircraft industry. 

The new cutbacks apply to produc- 
bn of C-46 cargo planes, B-24 Liber- 
or bombers, and P-47 Thunderbolt 
hters. 

‘Fear Workers’ Stampede—The indus- 
y's fear, of course, was that the bolt 
om the blue would touch off an epi- 
emic of wanderlust among aircraft 
otkers at plants unaffected by cutbacks. 
Aircraft executives were upset by the 
amer in which the announcement 
jas handled. Among the repercussions 
the unheralded cancellation of the 
ewster Aeronautical Corp.’s contract 
br Navy fighters was a directive by 
at Mobilization Director James F. 


VA 


ckbon 
the \ 
nt-oy 
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indus 
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 gav@liymes that future cutbacks be cleared 
> Gee rough the Production Executive Com- 
to mlipittee of WPB (BW-—Jun.17’44,p17). 
truc@llf this was done with the new cutbacks, 
way 0 was a closely guarded secret. 
n Bol Deal Is Off—North American Avia- 
of (on, Inc., at Dallas, Tex., suffered a 
all @Marticularly cruel blow. The company 
tec] @MiMad just concluded an intensive recruit- 
ifter Mie drive and was congratulating itself 
as 9 having rounded up 3,000 new work- 
-k valiirs. All the recruits had to be notified 


ity My telegram that the deal was off. 


ted The cutbacks indicate a shift in em- 
asis to Boeing B-29 rg So sR 
| Band Consolidated Vultee’s forthcoming 


Ug@-32, a running mate for the Superfort. 
as est estimates are that the production 
hifts, exclusive of that in Dallas, will 
. SBot cut existing schedules more than 
y. 8% for 1944. The downward trend 
nd ill be more noticeable next year un- 
ess the war takes an unexpected turn 


Fcdgiimor the worse. 
Subcontractors Affected—The program 
ps @immevisions will have a substantial effect 


is @™mpon subcontractors. WPB and the War 
|sof™Manpower Commission are making 
est @iiPttorts to utilize these released subcon- 
re @umeracting resources. Regional offices of 


ya @mene government agencies will follow 

z through to avoid loss of facilities for 

dugim™—var production, and WMC will advise 

)), MeV PB of any surplus labor in an area— 

haga bor which cannot be moved but which 

keifmpould be used for essential civilian pro- 
Huction. 
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While the shift in future aircraft pro- 
duction schedules will become effective 
generally during the next twelve months, 
it still will result in the immediate re- 
lease of some 20,000 aircraft workers 
and the gradual release of an additional 
100,000 during the rest of the year. 

Arthur Bunker, director of the Pro- 

duction Executive Committee staff, said 
the proposed revision represents the first 
example of a long-range forward-plan- 
ning cutback of schedules by any of the 
procurement agencies. 
@ Higgins Halted—Cancellation of Hig- 
gins Industries’ contract for C-46 Com- 
mando cargo planes, none of which has 
been sidanes te Higgins, figured prom- 
inently in the cutback. The Higgins 
subcontract for C-46 wing panels is not 
affected. Higgins has an estimated 6,500 
employees. ‘The company says it has 
been advised to stand by for some other 
activity, that the number of workers 
may not be decreased, but possibly in- 
creased. 

Readjustment of other C-46 produc- 
tion will require increases at Curtiss- 
Wright's facilities at St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, and Buffalo during the remainder 
of this year, but a decrease next year. 
Curtiss-Wright at St. Louis had an 
estimated 12,100 employees; at Louis- 
ville, 3,100; and at Buffalo, +3,400, as 
of June 30. 
© Relief for the Coast—Announced pur- 
pose of the reduction of B-24 Liberator 
production at North American, Dallas, 
and transfer of aircraft work from south- 
em California plants to Dallas was to 


relieve labor shortages on the West 
Coast. In addition, the B-24 cutback 
is also bein 
tee in San 
Run plant. 


made at Consolidated Vul- 
iego and at Ford’s Willow 
e reduction in over-all 


Dozens of B-29 main wing sections on 
assembly lines at Boeing’s Wichita 
(Kan.) plant underscore the War 
Dept.’s recent orders for cutbacks on 


schedules at these two plants will be 
from 26 a day to 14 a day. 

e Shift From Akron—F ull proportion of 
the P-47 production which can be re- 
duced has not been fully determined. 
Republic Aviation reported that its plans 
call for no reduction at the Farming- 
dale (N. Y.) plant before July of next 
year and none at Evansville, Ind., be- 
fore next April. Some airplane subcon- 
tract work now done at Akron will be 
moved to Evansville to relieve a critical 
labor shortage in Akron now affecting 
tire production. 


Plans for Idlewild 


New York City airport 
project moves ahead. Runway 
bids to be asked in September. 
Use in fall of 1945 expected. 


Final plans for the first stage of New 

York City’s vast Idlewild Airport project, 
one of a number of airline terminal 
projects planned by key cities through- 
out the country (BW —Jul.8’44,p45), 
were announced this week following a 
long series of conferences between air- 
line operators and city officials. 
e Six Runways—The new airline ter- 
minal will be located south of Jamaica, 
L. I., at the head of Jamaica Bay, 40 
min. by highway to the Airline Terminal 
in New York City as compared with 25 
min. from LaGuardia Airport. Vehicular 
traffic to and from Idlewild will be over 
a boulevard extension connecting the 
new terminal with VanWyck Blvd. 

In the final layout, the ingenious 
tangential runway pattern was dis- 


some types of military fighters and 
transports to give the long-range Sup- 
erfortress—and its running mate, 
the B-32—the production green light. 


NEW YORK PLANS A NEW AIRPORT 
\ ee Ras % 
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carded because of lack of sufficient area. 
‘The present design calls for six runways, 


two of which will be 10,000 ft. long. 


The others are 8,200 ft., 7,500 ft., 6,500 


ft., and 6,000 ft. in length. 

@ Ready in 1945—First to be built will 
be one of the 10,000-ft. runways and 
bids for this work will be advertised 
next month. 

Construction will follow immediatel 

and it is expected that the field will be 
ready for flight operations in the fall of 
1945. All six runways should be com- 
pleted by 1946. They are designed for 
airplanes weighing 300,000 Ib. 
@ Novel Layout—The $7,500,000 ad- 
ministration building will be located in 
the center of the layout and midway 
between the two 10,000-ft. parallel run- 
ways which will be 6,200 ft. apart and 
run southeast and northwest. 

The shorter runways are paired in 

“Vs” approximately east and west of 
the administration building. ‘The V pat- 
tern to the west is offset to provide 
space for the service road, eliminating 
the necessity for an underpass which 
was the bone of much contention in 
some of the other designs. 
@ 4,075-Acre Site—A huge apron around 
the main building gives access to a net- 
work of taxiways. Space for a maximum 
of 40 hangars larger than those at La- 
Guardia Airport is provided in areas 
at the northwestern, northeastern, and 
eastern ends of the airport. Expansion 
plans call for six more runways to be 
added later within the boundaries of 
the present 4,057-acre site. 

Since no plans have been advanced 
for a seaplane base at Idlewild, it is as- 
sumed that New York’s major commer- 
cial watercraft facility will continue to 
be located at LaGuardia Airport. 

@ Cost $47,969,000—It has been dis- 
closed by city officials that the esti- 
mated total cost of construction for the 
current phase of the project is $47,969,- 
000, which includes: land, $6,329,000; 
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drainage $30,100,000; roads and bridges, 
$2,730,000; administration building, 
$7,500,000; Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration buildings, $500,000; utility 
building, $500,000. 

Two bond issues of $1,815,000 and 
$13,740,000 have been sold and addi- 
tional issues totaling $12,390,000 are 
contemplated in the next two years. 
The city has already received $9,250,000 
from the federal government for Floyd 
Bennett Airport. 

The airport is being financed as a 
self-sustaining project. Debt service 
costs will be $1,900,000 in 1946-1947 
and $2,165,407 in 1947-1949. ‘Total 
debt service will amount to $14,230,000. 


Criss-crossed with drainage ditches, 
Long Island marshland at the head 
of Jamaica Bay is the site of Man- 
hattan’s huge Idlewild Airport project 


Back to Washers? 


Manufacturers of washi 
machines and ironers share { 
common worry. Will governme 
delay in removing machinery! 


Coatless in Chicago’s 95-dew. tey 
perature, members of the A 
Washer & Ironer Manufacture 
last week sweated through a 
one-day conference. Their 
headed problem is the same « 
plagues many another U. S. indu: 
“When can we reconvert—and a| 
prices?” 

Members didn’t need to be reini 
that losses are practically inevitable 
the change-over to peacetime prody 
tion. 

@ War Tools Are Useless—Mucli of 
industry's war production is forcign 
its peacetime product. For examp 
antiaircraft guns, torpedoes, and 
and aircraft parts require much clo 
precision than do washing maching 
and accordingly require tools and o 
equipment which are of little use | 
turning out washers. Hence, the pri 
worry of many manufacturers is gf 
ing their premises cleared of 
special machinery, some of it goveg 
ment-owned, which is unnecessary 
the manufacture of washing machin 

For example, Bernard J. Hank, pre 


—one of a number of postwar airlin’ 
terminals being planned by key U.S 
cities. Idlewild, slated for compk 
tion in 1945, will cost $47,969,00 
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194BPactically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


HIS LINE 


YOU'LL HAVE TROUBLE getting him on the 
phone these days. He’s on the end of another 
kind of a line everywhere in the Atlantic or 
Pacific with the fighting Coast Guard—saving 
lives, convoying, sub-busting, manning invasion 
barges. 

Many of these men never saw the sea in civil- 
ian life. Some of them were farmers. Some 
worked in offices. Hundreds of them were insur- 
ance men. 

Being on hand to help in times of crisis is a 


IS BUSY 


habit with insurance people. The help they are 
rendering this nation now is typical. Thousands 
are-in the Armed Forces. Others, ineligible for 
military service, are serving on the home front. 
Selling War Bonds. Buying them. Working on 
relief committees. Helping in hospitals. Aiding 
the country in every way they can. 

But whether at home or thousands of miles 
from home—they are still insuring. Insuring 
their country’s future—and yours. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


ESE MARYLAND 
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WITH AIR CONDITIONING 


7OU MAY soon be able to order fine weather 
for your home, office or industrial plant 
just as you’d order furniture or machinery. 
Air conditioning equipment (restricted for 
the duration) delivers “weather” controlled 
not only for temperature but for humidity 
as well. 

Sterilization of air—already practical—will 
reduce contagion rates. Patients will recover 
faster in air conditioned hospitals. Industrial 
processing in which temperatures and mois- 
ture are factors will be controlled within 
closer tolerances. Both the welfare of work- 
ers and their productivity will be promoted. 

Weather control has begun—just begun— 
its push toward new frontiers of comfort, 
health and efficiency. 

* * * 

The Lebanon Steel Foundry does not sell 
air conditioning equipment. But Lebanon © 
Castings help this equipment perform its 
wartime duty. These castings are used in 
compressors, fans, connecting rods, crank 
shafts and valves. 


Like air conditioning equipment, Lebanon 
® Castings are now restricted to war-essen- 
tial use. But when industry swings back to the 
manufacture of products for better living, 
Lebanon will be a prominent supplier of 
steel castings. And Lebanon will be ready. 
Lebanon metallurgists and foundry engineers 
are prepared to discuss reconversion appli- 
cations of carbon and alloy steel castings 
over a wide range of industries. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


dent of Conlon Corp., point 
the part of the Conlon pla 
formerly housed the washer 
line now contains such equip 
huge brick continuous annea! ¢ 
with adjacent pickling tanks — pk ; 
the floor, and batteries of | 
making cartridge cases wh 
foundations running 14 ft. i: 
ground. 
@ Nine Months’ Profit—Thc 
ment has 90 days after con: 
mination to remove this eq 
Hank estimates that it would 
com #4 nine months’ net 
profit if it tried to speed rec: 
by removing the equipment 
own expense during that peri 
Another reconversion worry 
of retaining*the labor force in t) 
sition period. W. Neal Gallagh: 
ident and general manager of 
matic Washer Co., Newton, 
points out that his company’s cinp] 


ment has jumped from a prewar 175 
400. 

Such instances are not uncomm 
and they point up— the indust 


anxiety to get the reconversion pate 
set before Germany’s fall precipitat: 
general change-over to civilian prog 
tion. For, it was asserted, if allox 
to make some washers in the last qq 
ter of 1944, a company could prog 
smoothly from wartime to peace 
production, even though civilian » 
duction on a limited scale would p: 
ably not be a profitable operatior 
@ No Break for Newcomers—Some¢ 
the report which Judson Sayre, px 
dent of Bendix Home Appliances, Ir 
brought. backfrom the industry ad 
ory committee’s meeting with W 
-was already well known to membq 
but some was news. Members w 
exhorted to continue war work at 

speed while preparing for civilian p 
duction by taking fall advantage 
WPB’s four broad reconversion ord 
They were reminded that wartime | 
— by manufacturers of fractic 

orsepower motors—one of the m 
critical components of washers—was 
great that, given a 25%. military q 
back, the industry could produce tw 
as many motors for civilian use as 
prewar days. 

Members were reassured that ne 
comers in the industry would not : 
a jump on old-line companies 
WPB’s promise that “if critical m: 
rials and components are in short s 
ply, and if a limited number of p 
ucts must be preduced, WPB \ 
make a fair distribution of the limi 
supply which will not be shared w 
newcomers until firms already est 
lished have received just allocation! 
Washer manufacturers were urged 
determine how much civilian prod 
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Business Insurance is not bought 


4 is 


Wraex your stock exchange broker executes 
your order for a bond, you do not expect him 
to change its interest rate or date of maturity. 
And when your real estate broker buys you a 
house, he buys it for you “as is.” 


The work of the insurance broker is vastly 
different. He must create your insurance struc- 


ture before he can buy it. He must make a 


detailed study of your properties and risks, 
before he can even begin to prepare and nego- 
tiate your insurance contracts for you. Only 
by so doing can he be sure that the com- 
pleted contracts will be so drawn as to meet 
your individual needs—and thus fulfill their 
function. 


For all the phases of business insurance, 


many different kinds of technical training and 
experience are needed. No one person could’ 
ever be sufficiently informed to deal ade-. 
quately with all of them. 


That is why the Johnson & Higgins staff is a 
large one—developed out of 99 years’ experi- 
ence in creating practical insurance structures 
for every type of commercial and industrial 
need. We are independent and unbiased, and: 
at all times represent you, the insured. Yet 
our many services involve no additional cost 
to you. 

For further information as to the value of 
insurance brokerage service to your business, 
write or telephone any J&H office to have a 
representative call upon you. 


“ 
THE LAWS OF PHYSICS 
NEVER CHANGE 


A falling apple brought forth Newton’s Law 
of gravity. He interpreted the principle. Like- 
wise, a sticking plug valve caused Nordstrom 
to invent the lubricated plug valve, utilizing 
Pascal’s pressure principle. Nordstrom revo- 
lutionized the use of a plug valve by intro- 
ducing pressure lubricant to seal the ports 
ond make the plug easy to turn. Thus he 
took the oldest of valve principles, applied 
modern engineering and gove industry a 
valve suitable for highest pressures and 


temperatures. 
NORDSTROM 
HYPRESEAL VALVES 
—made in 
Nordco Cast Steel, 
Stainless Steel 
and Special 
alloys 


Sizes '/."" to 30". For all temperatures. 
Pressures from vacuum to 15,000 Ibs. test. 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Main Offices—Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
District offices in all principal cities. 


NORDSTROM 


tion they could tum out without in- 
terfering with present war contracts. 
© Pricing to Discussed—Less opti- 
mistic was the report of a recent meet- 
ing with officials of OPA, who show 
an inclination to set ceilings on forth- 
coming products at 1942 levels. It will 
be up to the industry to show proof, 
probably at a meeting scheduled for 
next month, that today’s costs—approx- 
imately 30% over prewar figures—can- 
not be reduced because they are “be- 
— the industry’s control,” partially 

cause they reflect today’s higher 
wages. 

Another bone of contention with 
OPA is the industry’s insistence that 
prices in the transition period should 
reflect the higher costs resulting from 
limited production. Convention speak- 
ers observed ruefully that their cause 
wasn’t helped by the electric iron 
manufacturers’ reported willingness to 
accept 1942 prices on their long- 
awaited wartime production. 
© Doubtful About Market—Nor do 
washer manufacturers agree with some 
OPA officials that the pent-up demand 
for washers will reduce selling costs. 
In fact, they’ve got their fingers 
crossed on that market. They say 
there'll be plenty of durable goods 
competing for the consumer’s spenda- 
ble income after the war. If high wages 
and high materials costs force high re- 
tail prices on washers, and if taxes re- 
main high, many a housewife may make 
her old machine last another year. 


Sunken Treasi re; 

U. S. Navy has sa vag 
$600,000,000 of shippir, in; 
wartime adaptation of a 
tic peacetime business. 


ma 


One-eighth of all the gold a 
that has been mined since 15 
lies unclaimed on the floors of t 
seas, a taunt to the helplessnes 
in his search for sudden wealth. 
value of sunken treasure increa 
in peacetime, faster than the in 
of man can devise ways of reco\ 
But peacetime salvaging op 
have laid solid foundations for 
— of undreamed treasures « 
tary shipping. The big wartime « 
is the United States Navy. 
@ No Quest for Gold—The Navy h 
interest in the precious metals carri 
to the bottom in the hull of the Gold 
Hinde when it went down off Haiti ; 
1502. Nor in the 140,000,000 of o 
and silver ingots jettisoned 200 years a 
in Vigo Bay off the Atlantic Coast ; 
Spain when a Spanish merchant fle 
was set upon by the British and Dute 
Sole interest of the Navy is in clearig 
channels and harbors of wreckage, ac} 
in salvaging hulls of fighting ships to ¢ 
them back into the battle. 
@ Navy’s Partner—In this pursuit t: 
Navy has a partner, the Merritt-Cha 


LUBRICATED PLUG 
VALVES 


One of the nation’s most spectacular salvage jobs—the righting of the peaccf 
time superliner Normandie—provided an historic 18 months’ course in math 
time recovery operations for 250 U. S. Navy officers, and 1,500 enlisted men ‘ 
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This Newly-Designed Postwar “Threedex” Coach 
Is The Answer To The Commuters’ Prayer 


No starry-eyed, visionary dream is this radical departure from the 
conventional suburban coach. It’s real, it’s practical—all its details 
expertly designed and engineered by Pullman-Standard. This 
newcomer among coach cars is air-conditioned and has a novel 
arrangement of upper and lower decks that seats all passengers 
comfortably. There are individual reading lights and space for stowing 
luggage out of the way. Gone will be jostling, standing in the aisles, 
in this car of the future—truly the answer to the commuters’ prayer! 


As yet this most modern postwar car is only on paper and you 
can’t ride on a blueprint, to be sure. But it illustrates the advanced 
thinking Pullman-Standard is devoting to the railroads’ postwar 
equipment. It is planning many more new types of cars to give 
passengers more for their money when the materials are available. 


Just as Pullman-Standard’s production today is devoted entirely to 
matériel to help our fighting men win speedy victory, so will our 
postwar planning and research program do much to help establish 
gainful employment in the peace to come. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 
~~_World’s largest builders of modern streamlined reilrood cors 


© 1944—P. 8, C. M. Co, Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 


Stretched across Leghorn’s harbor entrance, scuttled ships block the way to 
vital pier facilities until cleared away by the Navy’s salvage crews—which were 
assigned similar “hopeless” tasks at Bizerte, Naples, and Palermo. 


man & Scott Corp. of New York City. 
The firm is more nearly an inductee, for 
the Navy just moved in with a contract 
big enough to keep Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott fully occupied. 

Through its vice-president, Capt. Wil- 

liam N. Davis, Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott furnishes the brains and leadership 
from a fund of many years of marine 
salvage experience. The Navy furnishes 
the money, including an item of $199,- 
000 a year to Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 
Their contract is subject to cancellation 
on 90 days’ notice from either party, but 
it probably will remain in force for the 
duration, perhaps longer. 
@ University of Pier 88—The fire which 
swept across the decks of the Normandie 
on Feb. 9, 1942, and capsized the for- 
mer queen of the French line at its pier 
in New York, was a tragedy not without 
compensation. For the Normandie, re- 
christened the eg Lafayette, became 
a training school in salvaging. In the 
18 months before the Lafayette was 
righted (BW—Aug.14’43,p17), the Navy 
graduated 250 officers and 1,500 enlisted 
men from the school on pier 88. 

Experience of this type would have 
been invaluable to the men who, on the 
morning of Dec. 8, 1941, surveyed with 
mounting doubts the twisted hulls of 
the panes Fr blasted to their doom at 
Pearl Harbor. But it was priceless, ac- 
cording to Capt. Bernard E. Manseau, 
USN, of the Navy Bureau of Ships, to 
the men later called upon to clear awa 
the wreckage for troop Sending in North 
Africa, Italy, and France. 

@ Casablanca Overhauled—Graduates of 
‘pier 88 under Comm. W. H. Sullivan, 


USN, Chief of Navy Salvage, overhauled 
the harbor at Casablanca, reduced to a 
shambles by Allied shelling. There 
wasn’t a place for a single ship to tie up, 
but six weeks later the salvage crews had 
provided a berth for every vessel enti- 
tled to one. 

Near Bizerte, 26 vessels lay athwart 
the 300-ft. channel, blocking the ap- 
proach to the harbor. They were blown 
out in a week by the Navy, and within 
three weeks the 800 ships used in the 
invasion of Sicily were assembling there. 

It was the same story at Palermo and 
Naples. A month after Naples had fallen 
and the Navy’s salvage crews set to work 
on the harbor facilities, it was possible 
for 35 Liberty ships to be unloaded sim- 
ultaneously at piers which were utterly 
useless when the Navy took over. 
© Mobile Staff—The Navy maintains a 
permanent staff of fewer than 400 men 
for salvage work, shifting them from 
place to place as the emergencies arise. 
In addition there are some 700 civilians 
—divers, skilled mechanics, welders, car- 
penters, winchmen, wreckers, engineers, 
and tenders—at work on sunken wreck- 
age for the Navy. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the Navy has 
spent almost $25,000,000 on salvage op- 
erations and has recovered shipping 
worth $600,000,000 in U. S. coastal 
waters. This does not include untold 
millions of dollars in military and naval 
craft which the salvage crews have 
dragged from the ocean floor and re- 
turned to their battle stations. The Navy 
has answered 350 calls for salvage jobs 
in American waters, and recovered hull 
and cargo in 200 of them. It is of no 


concern to the Navy who © 4; ; 
vessel. The sole question is: \\ jj 
salvage further the war effort? 
@ How It’s Done—Know-how, }; 
and luck rather than new equi 
novel ideas are the day-to-day 
the salvage crew. Amateur 
dream up schemes by the scor 
tate access to sunken fortunes, 
timers in the business declare t 
ern invention has added almost 
new to their techniques. 
Floating dry docks are easies! 
tankers are next. Methods \ 
each vessel, but usually involv: 
ing the ship’s structure as an . 
partment. This may be accomp 
sealing the holes and blowing o 
ing the water out, as was done 
Lafayette. Pontons are seldom 
@ Deep Work Is Rare—Lowest 
which divers can work is 400 ft., } 
99% of useful diving operatic: 
done in less than 50 ft. of water. 
to the hazards of depth, current, 2 
position are now those of bombing. 
medium bomb dropped half a mile ay 
can put a diver out of commission. C 
goes of explosives add special dang: 
e They Still Dream—But salvagers, he: 
less of the hazards, will be eager af 
this war as after the last to explore § 
depths for such sunken prizes as 
Merida which went down off the \; 
ginia capes in 1911 with a $5,500, 
cargo including the “cursed” jewels 
the Hapsburgs and 14 tons of Mexi 
silver. : 
One of the things that keeps th 
dreams buzzing is the knowledge t! 
salvage crews sometimes hit pay d 
In 1940, the Australian liner Niag 
hit a Nazi mine off New Zealand 2 
carried to the bottom a cargo which 
cluded $10,000,000 of gold ingo 
Through use of a tubular diving be 
94% of the gold was recovered in 194 


ICC RATES TO PREVAIL 


Interstate Commerce Commissi 
rate-making authority takes preceden 
over state regulatory commissions, ft 
eral courts have decided, even in p 
senger rate cases that may be confin 
to traffic within a state. ; 

In Louisville, a three-judge co 
agreed unanimously in a decision w 
ten by Judge Shackleford Miller deny: 
an injunction requested by the railro 
commissions of Kentucky, Tenness4 
and Alabama (BW-—Jul.29’44,p18) 
an effort to invalidate ICC orders 7 
raise intrastate passenger fares to (iy 
interstate level. 

The decision upholds an ICC ord 
changing one-way intrastate passeng 
fares from 1.65¢ to 2.2¢ a mile, a 
round-trip fares from 1.485¢ to 1.9! 
a mile. 
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sttle for Freight 


Barge operators organize 
a national scale to give rival 
iers a postwar fight for the 
enue dollar. 


Barge line operators, heretofore 
ely pushed aside while the railroads 
truckers battled for the major share 
he nation’s freight traffic, are pre- 
ng to make the competition for 
twar volume a three-way fight. 

Jew Association—Organized for the 
time on a national scale, the barge 
rators expect their newly formed 
erican Waterways Operators, Inc., 
represent the interests of their in- 
try as the Assn. of American Rail- 
ds and the American Trucking Assn. 
¢ represented the rival carriers. 

eaded by Chester C. Thompson, 
o gave up the presidency of Inland 
nterways Corp. to lead the new asso- 
ion, American Waterways Opera- 


nile aw 
100 


a s will have main offices in Washing- 
eer aie: regional offices in several key in- 
plore d waterways ports. Its membership 


i! include common, contract, and 
ate carriers operating on most of 
inland rivers. 

xpansion Planned—With its mem- 
ship already embracing the principal 
rators on the Mississippi, Ohio, 
ssouri, and Illinois rivers and their 


S as 
the \; 
500. 
lewels 
Mexi 


r. 7 butaries, the association is expected 
say ggmget to include the New York State 
Nias ge Canal and Hudson River opera- 
. an 


and perhaps eventually those 
erating on the Columbia and other 
stern rivers. - 

Organization of the association is ex- 
ted to result eventually in the dis- 
tion of many of the regional asso- 
tions upon which the industry here- 
ore has depended principally for its 
resentation on rates, regulations, 
d other problems of the common 
tier. Lack of a national organiza- 


and a 
‘hich j 


IMissi 
ceden 


om : n, the barge operators believe, has 
on fine one of their principal handicaps 
| dealing with the larger problems of 
a industry. 

in wht’ Setious Bid—The barge line opera- 
jenvgges 2 not so ambitious as to believe 
railrofigmet they can divert to the waterways 
ines, Material volume of postwar traffic 
18) Hmpich would logically be shipped by 
se or truck. But they are convinced 
to dmget there is a substantial volume of 


siness now moving by rail and high- 
~ ody Which is logically theirs, and they 


ae determined to make a serious bid 
lc. ame. it after the war. 
19 While conceding that the railroads 
~'WBd truck lines have the advantage of 
ed, the barge operators believe that 
1 
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NATURAL forces are measurable 
—can be expressed in laws, princi- 
ples and formulae. But man’s mind 
—able to put natural forces to work 
by calculation—is itself beyond cal- 
culation. A problem, considered 
insurmountable by some, challenges 
others until solved simply because 
someminds cannot accept resignation. 


The spirit of challenge—the re- 
fusal to be complacent—the constant 
drive to find a new and better way 
of doing things is a precious endow- 
ment. An organization possessing it 
has a resource beyond estimate. 


Here, at Cleaver-Brooks, we try 
to foster the challenging attitude of 
mind. The equipment we manufac- 
ture was not created without meeting 
and overcoming obstacles in the form 
of skepticism and resistance to some- 
thing which was not in accord with 
the time-honored way of doing things. 


Cleaver - Brooks 


EQUATIO 


The Cleaver-Brooks equipment 
in action with our armed forces — 
which includes water-distilling units, 
disinfectors, sterilizers, and steam 
enerators—had to offer advantages 
eyond the ordinary to be deoftod 
for such service. 

The men and women who work 
at Cleaver-Brooks are confident 
that the challenging spirit—the will 
to build better or explore the new 
and untried—will continue to have 
its rewards in days of peace to come 
—in the manufacture of efficient 
machines for the world after victory. 


Common salt sea water is converted into pure, 


crystal-clear distilled water for canting. cooking, 

and other purposes by Cleaver-Brooks portable 

istilling units, specifically buile for the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. 


COMPANY 
Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
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in 
Equipment 


Steom Generators 


Tank Car Heat: 


Oil & Asphalt Heoters Special Military Equipmest 


IS YOUR PROBLEM 


ONE OF MAINTAINING 
PRODUCTION WITH LESS 


anpower 7 


ee! 


° 
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Proper use of mechanized material handling equipment can help offset manpower 
losses. Most plants find that a Baker Truck—with a single operator, will release a 
number of men for other duties. Faster handling of materials speeds ion in 
other ways, too. If you have a manpower problem, the actual case histories 
below may offer a solution. Many more are reported in the New Baker Catalog. 


a a ee 


. movement from receiving platform to 
' gtorage—saving elevator tie-up ... we re- 
moved the ever- t danger of strains and 
hernias.” (See ihestretion at left. 


Records show that one of the first ram trucks, 
introduced by Baker in 1922, realized sav- 
ings of 35 man hours per carloading for a 
steel mill. Today ram trucks are standard 

uipment for handling coiled materials. 
Illustration at right ws one of a fleet of 
Baker Trucks in the world’s largest, most 
modern stainless mill. 


“Womanpower” has replaced lost manpower 
and helped maintain production in thousands 
of plants. Because their extreme ease of 
handling, Baker Trucks are ideal for women 
operators. Illustration at left shows a truck 
in service at a plant of the world’s largest 
aluminum producer. 


A fleet of eight Baker Trucks keeps the plant “ 
of a large domestic range manufacturer—now 
enga, in turning out war goods—at to 
production. Trucks service machines wi 
materials to keep them running without in- 
terruption. Faster movement of parts 
products in plant, warehouse on load- 
ing platforms has cut handling costs 75%. 
(See illustration at right.) 


An important factor in maintaining produc- 
tion in a large aircraft plant is the mini- 
mizing of ““down-time”’ of large presses. The 
Baker Die Handling Hy-Lift Truck makes 
quick work of removing or placing dies in 
ition—and simplifies their sto sq 
illustration at left.) This plant also uses 
Baker Crane Trucks for ng operations 
on the assembly line. 


The problem of handling efficiently the wide 
variety of materials at a large chemical manu- 
facturing plant is solved by a fleet of Baker 
Fork Trucks. (See illustration at right.) In 
carloading operations alone, on a conserva- 
tive estimate, one Baker Truck replaces 
seven men hand trucks. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
Plant and production managers, traffic managers, superintendents, 
purchasing agents and any others concerned with material handling 
will find the new Baker Catalog No. 52 a valuable reference. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164‘ WEST 25th STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Lid. 


Baker inpustriAlL TRUCKS 


this is more than offset in tl 
of big bulk.freight by the tre: 
greater carrying capacity of t 
and their lower rates, which 
20% under those of their | 
carriers. 
@ Capacities Compared—Th: 
barge has a capacity of app: 
2,000 tons, compared with 30 
the average railroad freight « 
disparity is, of course, muc! 
with trucks. This advaniage, 
lines believe, should have gi 
a larger share of the steel tonn, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Pitts! 
the South than they are getting 
The end of the war will find 
barge lines with more and _ bef 
barges, tows, and other equipment 
they ever had before (BW —Jul.22 
p40), and the operators are 
aware that they will also have to 
a heavier freight volume than they } 
in prewar days if the equipment js 
be utilized profitably. 


Culture, Inc. 


Organized audience pk 
makes foremost concert arti 
available to the nation’s sm: 
towns and cities. 


The United States need no lor 

hang its head among nations a 
musical illiterate. Thanks to the ad 
tion of mass distribution methods, go 
music reaches American towns and ¢ 
lages today on a scale which rivals 
prewar musical life of European cou 
tries. In 1944, culture .on the hoot 
rolling up a dollar volume of sales w 
precedented in American history. 
@ Radio a Big Factor—The developme 
has not, however, been strictly one § 
art for art’s sake, as its leaders readi 
admit. For only when concerts were pt 
on a sound business basis—were in f# 
prepaid—could artists be persuaded » 
make engagements in any but the lat 
est cities. 

Paradoxically, radio—once heralded 
technology’s successor to all “liv 
musical entertainment—has been pe 
haps the biggest factor in promotig 
concert music in what used to be tk 
hinterland as far as culture was ct 
cerned. 

More accurately, radio provided | 
market for exploitation by establishix 
new audiences familiar with classi 
music and opera; and simultaneously ' 
supplied the orchestras and artists * 
play that market. 

@ Audience Plan—It was the coalitic 
back about 1930 of leading concert ma 
agers and the major radio networks 
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Send for information on— 


“An easy way to-produce 
Contract Termination 


Inventory 


There are three big “musts” in connection with 
the production of your Contract Termination 
Inventory Schedules: 
1. They must be accurate 
2. They must be prepared quickly 
3. All thirty to fifty copies must be fade-proof 
and legible for a number of years. 


Schedules” 


the original stencil carefully and you can be 
sure that all copies are absolutely accurate. 
And with Mimeograph duplication all black- 
on-white copies are fade-proof, smudge-proof, 
permanently legible. 
This method of producing Contract Termina- 


me ‘ . 
_ Mimeograph* stencil duplication has the answer Inventory gre can re materially in 
EA to ALL THREE of these vital requirements. the smooth handling of your claims. 

ed From one typing you can produce as many Get full information by mailing coupon to 


copies as are needed quickly and easily. Check 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. 5. Patent Office. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-844, 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


Send me information on: “An Easy Way to Produce Contract Termination Inventory Schedu! 


DOABAB . . oo ccc wc ccc cc cece cscs cc cece sees ee ee asecsseserscbscccsescscsseosesereeses ; 


COMPANY 2. oc ccc rece cc ccc ccc ccc ccccs ec cc es ereeseesseeeesesessresesssseesss es seeee 
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Now that engagement fees are pre- 
paid by enthusiastic and competitive 
communities, culture is making a suc- 
cess of barnstorming. At St. Cloud, 
Minn., violinist Efrem Zimbalist (left) 


—on the Civic Concert Service string 
—basks in the adoration of his accom- 
panist, and officers of the commun- 
ity’s music association. And at Elmira, 
N. Y., camera-wise Nelson Eddy, bari- 


tone, strikes a crouching posc \ 
officials of the local concert ass 
tion, and Ward French (left) y 
president of Columbia Concer 
which sponsors him. 


Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
National Broadcasting Co.—which stim- 
ulated the development of the so-called 
organized audience plan which by now 
has brought music to nearly 600 towns 
and cities where previously such enter- 
tainment had been nonexistent or at 
best sporadic. 

Actually the organized audience plan 
goes back to the early twenties when it 
began to replace the hit-or-miss system 
by which local patrons and music clubs 
engaged artists, confidently relying on 
the husband of the club’s president to 
meet the deficit if they didn’t sell 
enough tickets. 

A woman—Dema E. Harshbarger—is 

credited with the original peemavon of 
prepaid audience memberships. Her suc- 
cess was quickly recognized by New 
York managers when they found she 
was beginning to have a voice in their 
affairs because of the market she com- 
manded. 
e@ FCC Intervenes—By 1930 Columbia 
Concerts, Inc.—a coalition of eight lead- 
ing talent managers—and the National 
Artist Service had put their full weight 
behind organization of concert series 
in small towns. These organizations be- 
came affliated with the networks— 
Columbia with CBS and National with 
NBC-—about the same time and acted 
as booking agents for radio talent as 
well as their own artists. 

This marriage of convenience thrived 
until 1941 when the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission frowned on the 
networks’ artist bureaus because they 
constituted a monopoly of talent. 
Columbia was then sold back to its 
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original owner-managers, and the book- 
ing division of NBC was reorganized as 
the National Concert & Artists Corp. 
© Civic Rivalries—Both before and after 
divorcement from the networks, these 
organizations had their own market 
development subsidiaries organizing new 
audiences for their artists. 

Both Community Concerts (Colum- 
bia) and Civic Concert Service, Inc. 
(N.C.A.C.), operate on the same prin- 
ciple of selling. memberships in local 
concert organizations at a price of $5 a 
person. Most frequently the local cit- 
izentry is sold on an appeal to civic 
pride. Montana, for example, presents 
more concert music per capita every 
year than any other state simply be- 
cause Helena won’t be outdone by 
Great Falls, and Butte wants to keep 
up with both. 

Both Civic and Community sell mem- 

berships during only one week of, the 
year in each town. No seats are sold for 
single concerts. After the money is col- 
lected, the contract is signed for what- 
ever concert talent the total will buy. 
@ Boon to Artists—Biggest payoft for 
Columbia and N.C.A.C. on their 600 
Civic and Community series (Commun- 
ity lists 350, Civic around 250) is that 
it has created an audience for their 
young and little known artists. Also it 
enables the managers to book big name 
artists straight across the country, fre- 
quently with many times the engage- 
ments per tour they used to get. 

And with a prepaid audience, top- 
flight artists who realize up to $3,500 
a performance don’t have to give small 
towns a cut rate. 


@ Placement Agency—Community 
Civic are the two big promotion 
cies, but they account for only a 
of the concert organizations’ take. G 
munity still operates at a small de 
gladly borne by Columbia, whose 
business ran between $3,000,000 
$4,000,000 last year. And N.C.A! 
concert division reports that Civic ra 
sents only a third of its $2,000,000 
cert business. 

True to its radio past, N.C.AC 
not exclusively highbrow, and the 
pany’s up and coming popular divi 
is rivaling the concert division in } 
ness volume. 

N.C.A.C., in fact, makes a poin 
being a general placement agency 
promotes and books radio appeara 
on the same basis as concerts, Last 
38 of N.C.A.C.’s concert artists 
peared on more than 500 comme 
radio programs (some on a once-a-¥ 
basis), and a large number were bor 
for legitimate theater and motion 
ture engagements. 

@ Free-Lancers Remain—With all 
respect to Columbia and N.C.AC 
major corporations, not all of Ame 
culture is served to it by their mass} 
duction methods. They book many 
their artists with the free-lance 

agers who still handle concert and 
ture series in most of the nation’s 
cities—at a good deal higher price 
the concert-goers than prevails on 
better-organized small-town circuit. 

Nearly 50 of these managers 4 
from $6,000 to $10,000 annually 
four or five top name concerts, or 
longer series including as many 45] 
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Just four little words, “That line is busy ”— but they cost American 
business millions annually. Free your overworked telephone lines from this costly 
burden. Save them for their primary purpose—your contact with 
the outside world—by coordinating all intra-plant communications with a 
modern Stromberg-Carlson Sound System: obtainable promptly under priorities. 


In addition to relieving congested telephone lines, a properly engineered sound 
system brings innumerable advantages to any plant. It locates key men in a flash, 
wherever they may be: in the next room, the next building, or a mile away. 
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oo ( In emergencies, a modern sound system promotes safety as nothing else 
can. And day in and day out, it saves costly man-hours—often paying out 


quickly through this economy alone. 


To get the most out of a sound system in your plant, call on Stromberg- 
Carlson’s half-century of experience. Consult the classified section of your 
telephone directory for your local Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment 
distributor. Or write for Booklet No. 71, Sound Equipment Division, 
100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, New York. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON es @ 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION saves MANPOWER * SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 


How we made a sturdy 


“landlugger” out of an 


ocean-going boom 


tyes is the story of a structural 
crane boom which, through 
abuse, frequently became “sick” 
and buckled just when we needed 
it most. 


With its crawler crane this boom 
was one of the handiest pieces of 
equipment around our big storage 
yard—except for one thing. It was 
always getting banged up, necessi- 
tating “hospitalization” with ex- 
pensive repairs and delays. 

We had just about resigned our- 
selves to an unending series of 
these failures when one of our en- 
gineers, uninhibited by tradition, 
made this suggestion: “Since we're 
equipping Liberty and Victory 
Ships with the best cargo booms 
in the world, why not try some of 
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our own ‘medicine’ and substitute 
one of our own tapered tubular 
steel designs?” 


A good suggestion—action fol- 
lowed words—and we've had no 
boom trouble since. And, whether 
you use booms or not, we think 
there is an idea here for you, too. 
For this is another demonstration 
of the ability of Union Metal crafts- 
men to solve problems related to 
steel—whether it be the manufac- 
ture of new products or the devel- 
opment of new uses for old. 


Right now this mastery of steel 
is being devoted exclusively to war 
production. But when peace comes, 
all the skills of our craftsmen and 
all the productive ideas of our de- 
signers will be available to you. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON 5, OHIO 


UNION METAL 
Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 


le aed 


events carefully selected for a » irtic 
local public. 

@ Dean of Managers—A few j. livig 
managers are still major facto. jn ¢ 
New York booking end of the using 
Notable among them is Charles .. \y 
ner, the dean and rugged inc 

of the industry. He presents o 

top-flight artists and operas \ 

year. 

Lecture engagements also ar 
almost exclusively by individ 
agers, with the exception of N 
lecture division. 

@ Lectures Lag—In general th: 
business has missed out on 
boom which concert entertainn 
enjoyed, simply because of that 
sal headache: the manpower short.g 

War correspondents return fioin 
eign fronts all too seldom to suit thd 
lecture managers, and radio c 
tators have less time left ov 
their network duties than formerly. | 
this at a time when comment on { 
war and world affairs is in wipre 
dented demand among the wome 
clubs of America. 

As for lecturers on esthetic and ge 
eral cultural subjects, a good many 
them were imported from Europc | 
fore the war—which leaves the lected 
bureaus equally hard up. 


PEPCO SEEKS A REVIEW 


The Potomac Electric Power Co 
asked the District of Columbia Utility 
Commission to -econsider its drast 
rate order of a few weeks ago (B\\ 
Jul.29’44,p32). The tenor of its requ 
could foreshadow the end of the cel 
brated “Washington plan”  (slidi 
scale) of electric utility rate regulatio 
The company contended that the co 
mission’s order is illegal on half a doze 
counts. 

If the request is denied, as scen 
probable, Pepco will certainly appeal. 
its appeals are fruitless, Pepco stant 
virtually committed by the language ¢ 
its president to withdraw from the sli 
ing scale rate agreement, which it sa 
the commission abrogated in its recet 
rate order. 

The company’s‘ threat to withdra 
from the sliding scale agreement is nd 
as big a club as might be imagine 
Observers point out that even if t 
company did withdraw, the commi 
sion is not bound to revert to the Smyt 
vs. Ames doctrine of ratemaking, favor 
by the company because reproductio 
cost was the governing factor. Undd 
the sliding scale or not, the commissi0 
can hold to its original cost rate-settin 
doctrine. Then Pepco would still fac 
one of the evils it protests most strenv 
ously, without the convenience of thi 
sliding scale agreement. 


dual 
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ROLLING KILOWATTS 


a 
2 
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FIRST AID FOR 


JI IDED COMMUNITIES | 


ere 


Picture a town with its power plant knocked out by shell-fire or 
“scorched earth." Groping. in darkness, unable to use sorely 
needed facilities, it is a grievously stricken place, easy prey to 
accidents and disease. Recovery is slow and difficult, for it may 
take as long as two years to rebuild a destroyed power plant, 

But now the rehabilitation of war-wounded communities can 
be greatly hastened by a new idea—rolling kilowatts, a power 
plant on wheels. 

Within a matter of hours after arrival, this novel train can be 
generating enough electricity for a sizeable community. It will 
operate efficiently in 40 degrees below zero or 110 degrees 
above—on low grade coal and a meager water supply. 

Ten such trains, each rated at 5,000 kilowatts, are being built by 
Westinghouse with boilers supplied by Combustion Engineering. 
They are the highest capacity power trains for overseas service. 

In fitting the boiler equipment into railroad cars of ordinary 
size, many unusual engineering problems had to be solved. 
These involved allowable car weights, axle loads, railroad 
clearances and similar limitations. 

* © 7 © 


The ability, resourcefulness and experience reflected in the 
solution of these difficult problems is available to you now in 
planning your peace-time steam needs. Whether your require- 
ments are large or small, simple or complex, C-E equipment 
will assure you a dependable source of low-cost steam. sie 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING & 


200 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK ’ 
E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS ANS STOKERS: ALSO SUPERNEATERS, ECOMOMIZERS AND AIR BEATERS. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
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Where FLOOR SPACE 
is lacking there’s 
usually 
PLENTY of AIR... 
So... 

STACK UP with 
LEWIS SKID BOXES 


Strong, sturdy, uniform — easily 
stacked and handled by power 
lift trucks. 


G.B. LEWIS CO., Dept. W8, Watertown, Wis. 


Concrete Afloat 


Checkup of performance 
of concrete ships indicates that 
their postwar outlook is gloomy, 
but barges may have chance. 


Disclosure that concrete barges had 
been sunk to make emergency break- 
waters for Allied landings in Normandy 
revives interest in this controversial sec- 
tor of the shipbuilding program. 
© Barges for Storage—The inference that 
vessels so selected for scuttling may have 
been considered no good as carriers 
doesn’t necessarily hold water as protec- 
tion of assault troops from heavy seas 
can be more important than shipping. 

A checkup on concrete ship and barge 
performance reveals that a good pro- 
portion of the vessels are in use, and 
that they have stood up better than their 
critics expected. 

Opinion remains practically unani- 
mous, however, that there is no postwar 
promise for this type of vessel. Best that 
can be expected is that the barges may 
prove useful as anchored warehouses in 
remote harbors where storage remains 
a problem. 

@ No Failures Reported—As the pro- 
gram finally boiled down, the Maritime 


Commission ordered 102 con 
sels, which are now built or 
Of these, 24 are ships, 78 a: 
Twelve of the ships and 7 
barges have been delivered. § 
demand for transport remain 
no cutback in contracts is plan 

The ships are being built by 
key & Co., Philadelphia cont: 
their Tampa (Fla.) yard. The 
delivered last November. This 
other floating monoliths hay« 
commission long enough to p: 
value. There have been no fa 
far. Some of the vessels are ¢j;1; 
sugar and other dry freight in the Car 
bean area. Six of them have bee: | 
over to the Army Service Forcc 
@ Costs Compared—These | sh: 
diesel-powered, make about ten 
are of 6,000 tons. They cost $1, 
each, which is about $100,00 
than the average outlay for 10,| 
Liberty ships. 

However, the McCloskey ves: 
stack up favorably against the barg 
which are costing from $1,100,000 
$1,500,000 each (Concrete barges cai 
4,000 tons of cargo against 9,700 tom 
for a Liberty.) 


e Estimates Exceeded—Both ships af@, 


barges run considerably over—in sou 
cases more than double—original ed 
mates. 

This is due partly to the fact thi 


Corn Belt farmers eyed the cloud- 

less horizon “through shimmering 
heat waves at midweek, tallied on 
kitchen calendars 24 months elapsed 
since the last real rain (BW—Aug. 
5'44,p19). Washington crop plan- 
ners ruefully sharpened their pencils 
to reduce estimated yields. 
@ Cutbacks Inevitable—No longer 
could it be doubted that 1944 will 
break off the unprecedented string 
of superfavorable growing years. The 
war food program must unquestion- 
ably suffer cutbacks, with probable 
political repercussions. 

This drought is not of extent or as 
yet of intensity wig, 20 with 
that of ten years ago, but it is not 
fooling. That part of the nation’s 
breadbasket east of the Mississippi is 
in real trouble. Practically all of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, eastern Wis- 
consin, and southern Michigan have 
suffered such crop damage that it 
is too late for rains to repair. Dail 
damage estimated at $2,000,000 is 
accruing in Illinois alone. _ 

Many a dairy farmer, with pas- 
tures grazed to brown nap, is cut- 


Corn Belt Sizzles While Farmers Burn 


ting his half-grown corn for ensilage FF 
before it fires completely. 

@ Grass Is Short—Hay yields were ex 
cellent for the first cutting because 
of hot, wet weather in May. But 
the grass which should now be ready ff 
for second cutting stands: less than ff 
a foot high in many_areas. Cattle ff 
and sheep are browsing in woodlots F 
for green feed. 

Soybeans are failing to pod as they 
should. Garden-truck farmers are Ff 
getting = yields, and generally § 
poor quality 

Wisconsin potato growers know Ff 
they are in for trouble unless it rains FJ 
soon. Ohio potatoes are almost a 
total loss. 

Corn has taken a real beating. § 
From the Pennsylvania line to the § 
Mississippi River, 50% damage is 5 
not unusual. ; 
e And Too Much Rain—Meanwhile, | 
farmers west of the Mississippi are | 
bemoaning excessive rainfall. It de- | 
teriorates the millions of bushels of | 
wheat still piled in southwestern 
fields awaiting freight cars or eleva- 
tor space. 4 
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P® the Maritime 


there were no standards on which to 
base figures, and that the builders had 

— with other war industries 
for bigh-priced labor. 

In some cases official investigators laid 

excessive costs to inefficiency and even 
more serious failings. The Truman com- 
mittee, in its Apri , 1943, report on war 
shipbuilding, smgled out two concrete 
barge builders for blistering condemna- 
tion. Referring to the MacEvoy Ship- 
building Corp. of Savannah, Ga.,. and 
the San Jacinto Shipbuilding a 
Houston, Tex., the report said that “the 
committee believes that both cases show 
rapacity, greed, fraud, and negligence, 
and both have been referred to the 
Dept. of Justice.” 
e Across the Pacific—Other barge build- 
es are Concrete Ship Constructors, Los 
Angeles, and Barrett & Hilp, San Fran- 
cisco. 


The former company built 22 barges | 


for the Navy. These were filled with 
war freight and towed to the South 
Pacific where they were anchored and 
ictired to the status of warehouses. 

The idea worked so well that the 
Any ordered 25 from the same yard. 
The Army also took two of the 20 
ordered from Barrett & Hilp. Remainder 
Bof this contract along with all the 
B MacEvoy and. San Jacinto launchings 


Bwent to the Navy. *° 
"4 Land, chairman. of 


Adm. Emo 

‘Damasinicn. emphasized 
from the first that he abhorred the idea 
'@ of concrete ships and that he accepted 
B the program only because there was a 
crying need for anything that would 
float. He probably is among those who 
are surprised that the project worked 
out as well as it did. 
¢New Techniques—Improvement in 
performance over the showing of experi- 
mental concrete ships in the last war is 
due largely to new techniques that are 
being used. 


e cement industry was bearish on | 


the use of its product for seagoing ves- 
sels but did what it could to further 
research. 

Scientific advance in use of cement 
during the past 25 years enabled the 
builders to make the hulls thinner, 
though it involved the use of heavier 
reinforcing. This corrected to some ex- 
tent the thick walls and ponderous 
weight of hulls poured during the last 
war. 
©1918 Disappointment—A Maritime 
Commission memo put it mildly when 
it reported that the World War con- 
crete ship program had proved “disap- 
pointing. 

Five 7,500-ton tankers and four 3,500- 
ton cargo ships were built. There is no 
record of an ocean crossing by any of 
these and their performance was “very 
sketchy.” 
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MAINTENANCE 
with G-E 


When the lamp dies the Watch 
Dog cuts itself out stopping 
annoying blink and flicker. 


Manual reset button pops up 
eliminating futile and needless 
Starting attempts. 


When dead lamp is removed 
the Watch Dog is easily reset 
by pushing in the button. 


New lamp is inserted in —_ 
holder and it immediately 
begins to operate normally. 


v ore 


STARTERS 


Reset t ss® 


You can simplify fluorescent lighting main- 
tenance to the easy job of pushing a reset 
button before relamping. G-E Watch Dogs 
eliminate the necessity of replacing a starter 
each time a lamp reaches the end of its useful 
life, This manual reset starter can outlast five 
ordinary starters, To relamp merely reset it 
and then forget it. 

We can furnish you with the complete story 
on how to use fluorescent accessories for best 
lighting results. Send your request to Section 
Q-846-102, Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


Hear the General Electric radio programs; ‘“The G-E All 
Girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The 
World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL “5 ELECTRIC 


L_/jeee\ / gee \ 


ttm: “CITY HICKS” 


Tomorrow they will emerge into a world of miracles! 
Right now they are the children of an America busy 
at war. Ration stamps, War Bonds, fathers and 
brothers in the armed forces .. . these things, for the 
moment, are more important than their pleasures 
and pastimes. 


Many of these little “city hicks” have never seen a 


farm... never ridden on a load of fresh-mown hay. 
It's not much fun to travel now. But tomorrow they'll 
zip down to Uncle Bill's farm... any time... in 
sleek, new, even more comfortably appointed post- 


war Rock Island ROCKETS! 


Today's children will bask in a brighter, more beau- 
tiful America . .. tomorrow... when our nation, the 
war won, resumes its march of progress in the build- 
ing of the peace. 


TOMORROW—EVEN FINER TRANSPORTATION 


Rock 
Island 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


All-Diesel Road 


Ontario & Western wi! be 
first Class | carrier to <lrop 
steam locomotives in favo: of 
diesel-electric operations. 


Any curiosity the railroads may 
felt about the effects of complete 
ization on the finances of a C 
carrier may soon be satisfied. The \¢ 
York, Ontario & Western Railw.; 
about to swallow the first oyster. 

e 37 Units Ordered—This drastic t 
from past O.& W. operating equipiici 
has already received the appro\ 

U.S. District Judge Murray Hulbert, 
and late last month Frederic E. Lyford, 
trustee of the road, ordered from ‘ 

eral Motors’ Electro-Motive Divi 

the 37 diesel-electric units which h: 
lieves will handle the road’s traffic wi 
greater economy than is now possible ff 
with its 89 steam Yocomotives and the 
eight additional locomotives that re. 
cently had to be leased from other sy 
tems. 

Deliveries of the new equipment, 

which will cost around $6,700,000, are 
scheduled to start next spring, and by§ 
the end of 1945 Lyford hopes to retire 
the last of his present steam equipment 
which, on the average, is 30 years old. 
A few locomotives were purchased by 
the O.&W. in 1929. 
e Good Guinea Pig—Probably no better 
guinea pig for such a practical test of 
the economics of a complete shift from 
coal-fired steam to diesel-electric loco- 
motives could have been chosen than 
the 546-mi. long O.&W. 

Ironically enough, control of the road 
was purchased years ago by the New 
Haven System because of its large origi- 
nations of anthracite trafic and the 
short route it provided for coal moving 
from the anthracite area to New Eng- 
land points. 

It runs through New York state from 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, to Cornwall, 
on the Hudson River, and from there 
reaches the New York Harbor district at F) 
Weehawken, N. J., via trackage rights FF 
over the West Shore Railroad. A branch F 
line also gives the O.&W. access to the 
Scranton (Pa.) coal district, plus traffic 
interchange points with the Lacka- 
wanna and Lehigh Valley systems that Ff 
have recently been growing more and fF 
more valuable. { 
© Source of Woes—In years past as much [ 
as 6,000,000 tons of anthracite passed 
over the O.&W. annually. However, | 
the competition of highway trucks, the [ 
inroads of fuel oil into the anthracite | 
market, the mining-out and financial | 
troubles of properties formerly supply- | 
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PO BE: OREN RED CRS I 


TWO FACTS 


EVERY BUSINESSMAN. 


SHOULD REMEMBER... 


BEFORE YOU PRINT new fetterheads, envelopes, 
statements, forms or direct-mail advertising 


pieces, discuss them thoroughly~ with. your 


printer. He knows exactly how to help you 
save time, money and war-vital paper. 


AFTER YOU PRINT you can be sure that every- 
one will be better pleased with printer-planned 
business stationery and advertising pieces — 
especially if they’re printed on NEKOOSA 
BOND—the paper that’s Pre-tested for all 
the qualities that assure fine printed results. 


BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 


Paper is a vital war material. To save paper, 
fe save money, now more than ever... . 


1T eee +O PLAN WITH 


YOUR PRIN TER 


Nettoora Cond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
t by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER, 


ing much of the coal traffic have played 
hob with the road’s income in recent 
years. Since 1937 the O.&W. has been 
undergoing corporate reorganization un- 
der the bankruptcy laws. Coal revenues, 
which exceeded $5,800,000 in 1932, by 
last year had fallen to less than $1,600,- 
000. ; 

© High Operation Cost—Due largely to 
the topography of the area traversed, 
“normal” operating costs of the O.&W. 
—always high—have lately been soaring 
to levels far above those of average Class 
I carriers. 

On one of its busiest divisions, for 
example, curves are so sharp and so 
frequent that the equivalent of a com- 
plete circle occurs every 2.7 mi., while 
the combined effect of all ascending 
grades and curvature equals 310 ft. a 
mile. 

Many O.&W. bridges are not strong 
enough to accommodate its newer and 
heavier freight locomotives. These fac- 
tors have required the use of light en- 
gines, exclusively, on much of the mile- 
age, and-since grades are heavy on many 
such segments a substantial amount of 
costly helper (pusher) service is needed. 
@ Obsolete Equipment—A number of 
the road’s locomotives, moreover, are 
considered by some experts to be un- 
suited for use on a system of its type, 
and due to the age of the steam equip- 
ment as a whole, the cost of locomotive 
repairs for some time has been rising 
rapidly. 

As a result of all of the handicaps, the 
O.&W. management recently estimated 


that it was now able to haul only | 4); 
the tonnage that other eastern car 
could handle with the same amoun. of 
equipment. 

It was found that the road was b. 1. 
ing 61% more coal to operate thai js 
used by the average road; that its | 4] 
costs per ton were 43% greater { in 
average; and that its labor costs per | 
motive-mile were substantially hig. cr 
than on other systems. 

Lyford, who came to the O.&W. :) 
1937 after eight years with the Lehi»), 
Valley as apprentice instructor, assist.::t 
general foreman in its locomotive sh 
and special engineer assistant to 
road’s executive vice-president, was 
almost three years an examiner in | 
railroad division of the Reconstructio:: 
Finance Corp. and for about a year 
assistant to the vice-president of Bal. 
win Locomotive Works. 

He has long been closely watching 
diesel developments and has been par- 
ticularly interested in the operation of 
diesel engines in freight service. With 
an eye to overcoming O.&W. operating 
deficits, he and his staff early last yea: 


started a comprehensive study of the ' 


feasibility of installing diesels on the 
O.&W. 

@ Savings Expected—They soon learned 
that General Motors’ Electro-Motive 
Division was interested in doing a com 
plete dieselization job on a Class I road 
to demonstrate the results. Electro 
Motive engineers subsequently joined 
Lyford and his staff in the survey. 

As a result of this study, Lyford be 


ENEMY AID 


As Nazi armies are washed back by 
the tidal wave of Allied might, Ger- 
man war prisoners at Greenville, 
Miss., labor to control future flood 
waters of the Mississippi River. Under 
direction of U. S. Army engineers, the 
captives are fabricating massive con- 


crete “blankets” or revetments (above) 
to strengthen the river's banks or 
change its course if necessary. And 
elsewhere on the homefront—in 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin— 
more than 10,000 fellow prisoners are 
being used to ease the manpower 
shortage in food processing plants by 
packing local corn and fruit crops. 
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In the wake of this war, cargo ships of 
today’s convoys will be ready and able to be- 
come tomorrow’s “envoys” of American 
business and.commerce . . . to help turn 
present supply lines into future trade routes 
between us and our global neighbors. 

Our merchant marine — war-multiplied 
in numbers and war-proved in magnificent 
seven-seas performance—is now the largest 
in the nation’s history. With it, America has 
the opportunity to become one-of the 
world’s strongest maritime powers. Main- 
tenance of an adequate, economically sound 
merchant marine after the war, as a matter 
of national policy, is desirable for economic 
reasons—post war jobs afloat and ashore 
.-. More production in factory and on farm 
... higher employment peaks in mine and 
shipyard, mill, and office . . . continued na- 
tional prosperity. 


CONVOYS ito ENVOY< 


We of Babcock & Wilcox salute the 
fine war record of the Maritime Commis- 
sion and our merchant marine fleet, the 
courage and heroism of the operating 
personnel . . . and the record-shattering 
achievements of shipbuilders. We. are 
confident of the great contribution they 
can and will make to new peacetime 
standards of American commerce. Then, 
as now, B&W will be ready to help speed 
American shipping in building new 
frontiers of world trade. 


Water-Tube Boilers, for. Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 


| 
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For more than a year officials of an east coast 
city subjected a MI-CO Parking Meter to all 
sorts of tests. This is a part of their report: 
“We have had this meter in continuous oper- 
‘ation winter and summer with pleasing and 
satisfying results. During a fifteen month period 
we had one service call on the meter.”” Other 
cities, some with hundreds of MI-CO Me- 
ters, report similar experiences. q It’s rugged 
construction and fewer moving parts that en- 
able MI-CO Parking Meters to give such 
dependable, low-cost performance over long 
periods of time and under severest weather 
conditions. They have solved parking prob- 
lems in many congested shopping areas, and 
have been endorsed by city officials and mer- 
chants wherever installed. € When manufac- 
turing restrictions are lifted, MI-CO Meters 
will again be available. In the meantime, send 
for illustrated folder which tells more about 
the advantages of MI-CO Parking Meters. 


MI-CO METER CORPORATION 
231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


Manufactured under the patents of F. L. Michaels 
by The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 


lieves that on current volume of {:aff; 
the O.&W. could save $1,500,00:), o; 
19%, in operating costs annually by sub. 
stituting diesel-electrics for its present 
steam locomotives and at the sam« 

do a better job with only 74,000 
horsepower compared with the 15 
steam horsepower now available. 

@ Maintenance Outlook—One pz: 

lar advantage to the O.&W. of its 
diesel-electrics besides antici) 
cheaper operating costs will be 
availability for use on all parts o: 
system since this will permit 

away with the expensive pusher s: 
now maintained at many points. 

The O.&W. management also 

ures that maintenance charges 
equipment, track, and structures 
be considerably lessened once al! tli 
steam locomotives have been removed. 
and it estimates that last year’s grow 
revenues, with wage, fuel, and othr 
costs adjusted to 1944 levels, would 
actually have produced, under full dic 
selization, income of $548,000 (afte: 
all charges except funded debt interest 
requirements) instead of the approxi- 
mate $5,000 that was revealed. 
@ No Illusions—Lyford has no illusions 
concerning the O.&W.’s chances of re- 
gaining much of the coal traffic it has 
lost during recent years. 

However, he has been successful in 
finding other traffic to take its place and 
is particularly na prim by the con 
tinuing growth of the haulage the road 
has been getting- in recent years from 
the Lehigh Valley and the Lackawanna 
systems for delivery to other carriers, 
principally to the New Haven. 

This bridge traffic produces relativel; 
less revenue per unit of service than is 
earned on originated freight shipments. 
Nevertheless, it is profitable business, 
and Lyford thinks there will be enough 
of this and other types of traffic after 
the war to insure successful operation 
of the O.&W. provided its operating 
efficiency is materially improved to en- 
able it to meet the competition it will 
then face. 

e Salvage Value—He doesn’t think the 
road will be able to accomplish the 
needed rise in operating efficiency with 
its present steam equipment. But the 
diesel-electrics, Lyford and his staff be 
lieve, can be counted on to turn the 
trick, though they point out that the 
full benefits of the shift won’t be felt 
until all the steam engines have been 
retired and the period of transition 1s 
completely over. 

e Financing Plan—Lyford is arranging 
to finance the new equipment on a ten- 
year basis, which will call for the pay- 
ment of approximately $600,000 annu- 
ally to amorti.e the principal, and he 
anticipates no trouble taking care of the 
obligation in years to come. 
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Prior to the present emergency it 
was considered an impossibility to produce 
narrow strip to exacting specifications on aay of 
America’s wide strip mills;- but Youngstown’s 
skilled workmen, chemists and metallurgists 
proved otherwise. 

Machine gun belts of webbed fabric cluttered 
up precious space inside planes and tanks, and 
were apt to jam gun mechanisms at critical 
moments. So American engineers designed a 
simple little clip of high carbon steel. Each 
clip interlocks over two cartridges, and links 
them into a continuous flexible belt, so unvarying 
in dimensions that it flows through a 50 caliber 
gun like ‘‘greased lightning’’,--as high as 800 
shots per minute. 

For these links, Youngstown is supplying steel 
strip--has already furnished enougk to make 
many, many millions of cartridge belt clips. 
Every coil of this strip must meet rigid specifica- 
tions--.001 inch variation in gauge in each coil 
and not over .002 for all strip furnished-- 

exactly the right tensile strength, elasticity 

and forming properties. 
By producing flat-rolled steel to these 
exacting specifications for Victory, 
Youngstown has proven its ability 
to fulfill your peace time require- 


ments in the post-war period. 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY. 
Y INGSTOWN, OHIO 
a A N D | eo. 


Plates 


THE PAINT SHOP... from the humorous 
Elliott Catalog of 1888 


laugh and Learn 


FREE... 


send now forthis amazing 
panorama of invention 


“THE STORY OF A FATHER & SON 
+ Vensctewing the Snactutable” 


You'll *‘chuckle and chortle’’ over the 14 
original old-time business cartoons. You'll 
be intrigued by the inside secrets of the 
inventive genius of the Elliotts at work. 

Read how a remarkable machine was in- 
vented for tying a square knot a new way .. . 
see how the invention of the low-wheeled, 
pneumatic-tired trotting sulky lowered the 
world’s one-mile trotting record... learn 
about the principle of the steering mechanism 
of your own car. 

As an illustration of how top ranking 
executives react to ‘The Story of A Father 
and Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable’’, 
read what President J. L. Beven of the 
llinois Central Sys- 
tem says: “I would 
have read the book 
anyway, but the 
cover page and title 
made me do it right 
away. I enjoyed the 
book immensely.” 

Sterling Elliott's 
first Patent was grant- 
ed in 1874 when he 
was twenty-one years 
old. Harmon Elliott's 
first Patent was granted in 1911 when he was 
twenty-four years old. Harmon Elliott's 
latest Patent was granted April 25, 1944, so 
at the present time the Patent files of the 
Elliott Company contain 211 Patents, with 
the earliest Patent and the latest Patent 
exactly seventy years apart and with 104 
Sterling Elliott Patents and 107 Harmon 
Elliott Patents. We should be interested to 
hear from any other company in America 
which has had seventy. years of constant 
invention, 

Send today for free copy of this delightful 
book by writing on your business letterhead 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 151 
Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


HELP WIN—SAVE WASTE PAPER 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Relies on Banks 
Brewing Corp.'s history in- 
dicates it may not require issue 
of debentures to finance in- 
crease of brewing capacity. 


Additional brewing capacity is being 
sought by the Brewing Corp. of America 
(Carling’s beer and ales) whose recent 
growth , been a wartime phenomenon 
of the industry, and financial houses 
are exploring the possibility that it 
may require an issue of debentures or 
long-term financing. 

History of the Cleveland concern, 


| however, indicates that it will rely on 


bank credit. 


e Protest to ODT—Acquisition by 


‘| Brewing Corp. last July of the Tip Top 


and Waldorf breweries in Cleveland 
(BW—fal.15'44,p48) increased its ca- 
pacity by some 250,000 bbl. to 1,000,- 
000 bbl. a year. It wanted to increase 
gg particularly of ale, which it 
as been vigorously promoting in new 
territory. Brewing Corp.’s expansion 


| X-RAY FOR SHELLS 


| X-ray equipment that spots invisible 
flaws takes the guess work out of 155- 
mm. shell inspections at the Milan 
(Tenn.) Ordnance Works. Shells 
placed on the rotary conveyor (below) 
with photographic film holders move 
in and out of the X-ray chamber 
(right) through wall apertures. A 
1,000,000-volt X-ray “camera” exam- 
ines each missile as it passes. The unit 
built by General Electric X-Ray Corp. 
is completely shielded to protect 
workers from dangerous X-radiation. 


brought one problem along y-th 
however. 

Local tavern keepers who ha 
supplied by Waldorf-and Tip T: 
plained to the Office of Defens: 
portation that Brewing Corp. 
not supply them, but was shipp 
of town. This policy, they pr 
compelled them, in tum, to | 
Pittsburgh, Akron, and Toledo, , 

a needless demand on trucking 
ment. 

e@ Defense Ready—ODT, which 
pelled dairies to halve deliveri: 
not indicated whether it will clai 
jurisdiction in this issue. 

Brewing Corp.’s defense, shoul. 
called on for one, would be that 
40% to 60% of the capacity o: 
Top and Waldorf was devoted to drat 
beer, its own total is 10% or les 
the smaller breweries were not required 
to ship to the armed forces whereas 51)’ 
of Carling’s is so allotted; that they are 
giving case customers 50% of forme 
requirements, a reasonable proportior 
of altered production policies. 


© $3,000,000 Assets—Brewing Corp. off. 


cials deny that negotiations are cur 
rently proceeding for any _particula: 
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PAPER GAS TANKS 


ovel among war’s many innovations 
r aircraft is the disposable auxiliary 
as tank—made of paper. The bomb- 
haped fuel carrier developed by Fred 
V. Rauskolb (above), technical direc- 
or of Clopay Corp., represents exten- 
ive research in molding paper with 
ynthetic resins. Since its recent ac- 


ceptance for such Army fighters as the 
P-47 Thunderbolt, the tank has gone 
into production at- Clopay’s: Cincin- 
nati plant. A helper in the develop- 
ment, Baldwin Piano Co., also is start- 
ing its production. Besides. increasing 
a fighter’s range, these metal-saving 
belly tanks can be dropped when 
they are full of high-octane gas— 
as effective incendiary bombs. 


plant, and decline to say in which they 
night be interested. 

Purchase price of the two most re- 
rent acquisitions was never disclosed, 
but was believed to be between $1 ,000,- 
)00 and $1,500,000, making the total 
set. value of present plant and equip- 
ent in excess of $3,000,000. 


ILDCAT BUSES FOUGHT | 


The Army, OPA, and the California 
Railroad Commission have teamed up 
© suppress wildcat bus operators who 
ave been soliciting business around 
sed bus and train depots in Los 

he bus wildcatter often begins by 
auling fellow war workers. This has 
been allowed without a license. The 


wildeatter soon firids that there is money | 


picking up pay passengers, and soon 
as other cars in-business. For that, 
¢ should apply for a license, prove 
public necessity, pay a $50 fee, and 
atry insurance to cover accidents to 
passengers. 

Discovering that there is more money 
till in hauling servicemen to camp 
fter they have missed regular buses, 
e wildcatter parks near a bus depot, 
bffers a quick ride to a soldier at $50 
0 $80, tells him to find more service- 
en to split the fare. 
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BIG JOB BY BIG INCH 


Big Inch celebrated the first anniver- 
sary of its oil transportation service this 
week. For each dollar of its $95,000,- 
000 estimated cost, Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War estimates that the 
1,363-mile pipeline has delivered more 

+ than a barrel of oil. Deliveries in the 
past twelve months were 96,292,000 
bbi. Last month’s daily average was 314,- 
134 bbl., exceeding by a comfortable 
margin the designed capacity of 300,000 
bbl. a day. 

To deliver the twelve months’ aver- 
age of 263,000 bbl. daily, according to 
PAW, would have required 23,000 tank 
cars operating on an [8-day turnaround 
schedule, from Gulf to Atlantic Coast 
refineries. . 

And because of stepped-up military 
operations, more tank cars are needed 
for both Atlantic and Pacific destina- 
tions than are now available. 


SEATTLE TO EXPAND 


The first major city on the Pacific 
Coast to attempt legally to “bust its 
seams” since Pearl Harbor is Seattle, 
Wash. , 

Like all Coast cities with growing pains 
caused by the influx of war workers and 
a normal population growth, Seattle now 


Gold in the hills! 


O00 little for hand-mining but 
enough for placer-mining. 
Water under pressure washes 
_away entire hills. Processing re- 
covers the gold from the earth 
and water. 


Wherever pressures are used 
in the mining or any other in- 
dustry, you are likely to find 
Ashcroft Gauges accurately re. 
cording water, air or steam pres- 
sures. Ashcroft Gauges fly in the 
air over the frozen north and 
the burning sands of the African 
desert. They sail on the seas 
with fighting ships, transports 
and cargo vessels. They guard 
the vital life-lines of submarines 
under the waters. 


For more than go years the 
name “Ashcroft” has meant the 
finest in gauges. And never in 
our long history have we made 
more or better gauges than we 
are producing today. 

For now, and in the peace 
years to come, always specify 
“Ashcroft” Gauges. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors RE 
<~ 
y> 


everywhere ... When 5 ges, in- 
siston ASHCROFT. Write for booklet Cn 
7 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other tifting specialties. 
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CONTROL establishes the difference between destructive force and 

constructive work. The same water that roars in fi can be har- 
i nessed to irrigate fertile lands, supply great cities, serve industry and 
perform other useful work. 


Clayton engineers have developed a method of using line pressure 
itself for the efficient and safe control of water and other fluids. The 
smooth, positive, automatic performance of Clayton Hydraulic 
Valves has helped solve many difficult flow problems in industrial 
and municipal services. 


Among the jobs done better Clayton Valves: automatic liquid 
level control in sumps or tanks... automatic control of pressure 
without hammer, shock or leakage... operation of several valves 
from a single remote control station ... alternate flow control and 
many others. Clayton Hydraulic Valves serve on city water distribu- 
tion systems, in mills, factories, schools and other public buildings, 
as well as on lines carrying air, certain gasses and light oils. 


Other Clayton products include: Flash Type Steam Generators— 
Hydraulic Dynamometers—Kerrick Kleaners and Kerrick Cleaning 
Kompounds—Boring Bar Holders and Boring Bars. 
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| CONTROL THROWAWAYS 


_EMBARRASS MINE OPENED 


proposes its largest territorial nng 
tion since 1907. 

Petitions are being circulated 
a 5-sq.mi. area adjoining th: cp 


northerly line within the al a 
boundaries. Seattle’s present arc. |; 7) " ho : 
sq.m. ei 
The war has forced new resi: t; se 
seek homes outside the city h _, al 
driven some old residents who sec | ofthe 1 
rest and quiet to new residence: |; ¢mgweak! 
outlying areas. Now they want : We've 
lice and fire protection that can copjmmplaint: 
only to legal residents of the city, s one ¢ 
‘We be 
TIRE WEAR STUDIED je 
enemies 


The common, practice of overlog 
ing tends to wear out tires faster. 
any truck driyer knows. Just ho 
faster always has been a dispute: 

Office of Rubber Director this 
threw some light on behavior of g 
thetic rubber truck tires, when habit 
ally overloaded. At 30% overload, tr 
wear was 84% and carcass durabilj 
33.3% of what it was when the tr 
was not overloaded. Overload perce 
ages were figured against tables of t 
Tire & Rim Assn. 

In road tests from which these « 
clusions were drawn, a government t 
fleet of 18 heavy trucks at San Anton 
Tex., kept comparative data on | 
tires, under carefully controlled con 
tions. 


The state of Minnesota owns enou 
iron mining lands to receive about $50 
000 a month, during the mining seaso 
in owner's royalties. Its only fake b4 
iron mine was opened this year. It is th 
Embarrass mine located in the bed 
Syracuse Lake, near Aurora, operat 
by Pickands Mather & Co. of Clevelan 
after mining engineers diverted 
course of Embarrass River, in a tw 
mile channel 50 ft. wide and 70 ft. deg 
to bypass Syracuse Lake so it could | 
drained for mining purposes. 

Initial production is at the rate 
25,000 tons a month. 


Spurred on by citizens who compla 
of lawn litter, Los Angeles (Calif 
county supervisors are drafting an 4 
dinance to control] “throwaway paper 
outside cities. This will affect appro 
mately 1,200 sq.mi. of small town 
suburbs, and orange groves. 

With more advertising than they c 
print, newspaper publishers are } 
actively behind the proposed law. B 
it is sure to start a hot fight in whid 
local newspapers will take sides again } 
throwaway publishers. 
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Far less certain than the winning of this war is our victory 
in the peace to come. For that victory depends upon us here 
thome ... and the man in the foxhole is frankly wonder- 
‘ng if we're strong enough for the job. 

We've out-produced the world: technologically we're strong” 


ive risen to inflationary heights, and economically we're 
‘We've taken the shortages and hardships of war without com- 
piaint: spiritually we're strong’ . . . and the black market 
;one of our biggest businesses today! 

‘We believe in the principles of freedom and justice that our 
song are fighting for: morally. we’re strong’ . . . and race, 
its and wildcat strikes still give moral support to our 
ppemies! 


Don’t sell out... 


_ aud we've thrown our money around until living costs - 


In short, we’ve already given some shining examples of how 
not to win the peace, and time’s running out. The greatest 
economic invasion in history is drawing nearer—the return 
to civilian employment of 10 million men in uniform, and 
the readjustment to peacetime employment of 50 million 
workers of industry. 

What does all this add up to? Truth. . 
more: War Bonds. 

Few of us can individually hope to change the course of 
events. But there’s this that any man or woman can do: 
Face the truth—be honest with yourself. And remember that 
the War Bonds we buy mean buying power and jobs for 


. and one thing 


-after the war—a powerful weapon for winning the peace here 


at home. 
Don’t sell out now . . . buy more War Bonds! 


ONTRIBUTED BY JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
Manufacturers of Machine Tools for War and Peacetime Production 


NUY MORE U.S. WAR BONDS 


Gaylord Boxes are now being 
re-designed in order to conserve 
scarce materials. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW 
You, too, can play your part 
in the conservation of critical 
materials by re-using shipping 
containers whenever and wher- 
ever possible. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW 


When Victory is assured, Gay- 
lord designers will be at your’ 
service to aid you in your post- 
war package designing. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES... FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS...KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
‘New York e Chicago e San Francisco e Atlanta e New Orleans « Jersey City ¢ Seattle © Indianapolis 
Houston Los Angeles e Oakland e Minneapolis e Dallase Jacksonville e Columbus e Tampa e Fort Worth 
Detroit ¢ Cincinnati e Des Moines e Oklahoma City e Portland ¢Greenville e St. Louis e San Antonio 
Memphis e Kansas City e Milwaukee e Chattanooga e Bogaiusa e Weslaco e New Haven e Appleton 


‘Pepper Unshal:en 


There’s plenty in st rag 
but grinders are runnir3 |p 
and WFA’s efforts to pry ope 
warehouses are stalled. 


With 75 of the country’s | Di 

grinders reporting that their pp 
supplies will last only three m: > +)); 
less, outlook for the War Food * |y; 
istration’s attempt to requisition ‘ 5( 
000 Ib. in the New York area d 
tribution is not hopeful. Balke: th 
suit of Commodities Trading ( D., 
New York importing firm, from {orcij 
sale of 4,000,000 Ib. of its tog 
(BW—Apr.1°44,p44), the War Food A 7 
ministration can only wait for an ov fe: 
worked United States District Court #7 
Washington, D. C., to put the case 
its docket. 
e Pressure on Ceiling—Pressure fr 
farm journals and meat processors 
pet more pepper for sausage makers aj 
Og growers is increasing. It is aim 
at forcing OPA to consent to raise 
64¢- oon, ceiling—which would gi 
pepper speculators a profit on stoc 
imported and warehoused before ¢ 
war. Current supplies are sufficient 
last until 1946-if WFA’s 40% 
normal distribution to civilians can | 
maintained. 

Some pepper holders have had 
give in to strong protests from the 
regular grinder customers. Such sal 
of pepper have eased the situati 
temporarily, but wholesale grocers 3 
beginning to find packaged pepper 
hard to get as meat processors ha 
found bulk pepper. Seattibton, 
course, have no regular customers a 
can afford to hang on, waiting for 
higher price. 

e To Go to Trial—First setback 
WFA came Jul. 10 when Judge 
Whitfield Davidson refused to issue 
summary judgment dismissing Co 
modities Trading Corp.’s suit. Th 
action makes a regular trial WFA 
only ho Both sides ‘are ready 
ai ts decision should be againgl 


Legal delays won't help saus2 
makers handle this year’s pig kif} 
Since pepper comes from the oe 
controlled Netherlands East Indiegf 
there are no immediate hopes of neg 
imports. Alseady United States annug 
consumption has been reduced from 3(f 
000,000 Ib. to 14,000,000 Ib. Only § 
court ruling that the Second Wa 
Powers Act gives WFA the right § 
requisition pepper, or an OPA boo 
in ceilings, can bring about any reli¢ 
to the situation. 


i] 


he 
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Would it help your business to be in a State 


where everyone is 
a culling ACLY and taxes P 


There hos been a great drive in Penssnieaaia to cut State and local government 
debt and to cut taxes. This has not been confined to the last few years, either. 

Here are some of the- healthy developments which make Pennsylvania an 
attractive place for you to have one of your plants: 


The Pennsylvania State Department of Commerce 
can give you complete information on taxes in every 
section of the State, as well as any other information 


you would need in locating a plant here, including DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA, 
raw materials, power, labor supplies, shipping facili- 
ties, proximity to markets, etc. Write or wire the fe 


State Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pennsylv 


Epwarp Martin Frorp CHa.rant 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 


Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 


AVIATION 


Ports for Pilots 


Aero C. of C. charts the 
types of landing facilities needed 
if private aircraft are to achieve 
their place in the sun. 


Ihe postwar pattern for individual 
airplane ownership and operation, and 
a countryside dotted by aerial filling 
stations, is beginning to emerge as a 
result of nearly a year of work by the 
personal aircraft council of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America. The council is under the 
chairmanship of Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., 
vice-president of General Aircraft Corp. 
e@ What Kind of Port?—In the course 
of its researches the council has found 
a substantial potential ‘market for per- 
sonal aircraft and a widespread public 
interest in obtaining the necessary land- 
ing facilities for individually ‘owned 
aircraft after the war. First step is a 
clarification of nomenclature to pro- 
vide a distinction between the various 
types of landing fields. 

The term airport, which has covered 
all types of landing areas in the pest 
now applies only to terminal facilities 


‘sites chosen. Runways may 


primarily used by scheduled air trans- 
ports. The increasing speed of sched- 
uled airliners and the expected conges- 
tion at terminals make these facilities 
undesirable for smaller aircraft. The 
cost of such terminals may run as high 
as $165,000,000, as in the case of New 
York’s Idlewild project. 

e Three Categories—Smaller fields, built 
by individual communities, will fall into 
three categories under the new termi- 
nology: 

(1) The Airpark, a community enter- 
prise built with local funds, part of 
which may be raised by subscription, for 
the use of nonscheduled or personal 
aircraft. These facilities would be built 
in the form of T’s, L’s, or X’s according 
to the terrain and topography of the 

paved or 
sodded, 2,000 ft. long by 300 ft. wide. 
Costs run from $10,000 upward. Air- 
parks would be built within community 
confines, and some cities need several 
in different parts of town. These would 
be designated North Airpark, East Air- 
park, etc. All airparks would have ade- 
quate parking space for aircraft, hangar 
space, fueling stations, and repair shops. 
At least 20,000 airparks will be required 
in the first four years after the war ends, 
the council believes. 

(2) The Flightstop, an accommoda- 


tion for fliers enroute on cross-co\ itp; 
hops. These landing areas woul be 
spaced at intervals throughout the « \); 
try and immediately adjacent to | oc}. 
ways where other community fac) ‘\ 
are not available. Runways woul  }¢ 
1,800 ft. long by 300 ft. wide an: jn 
most cases L- -shaped. In many loca) :\¢s, 
where prevailing winds are consta. 4 
nos runway in one direction wi!) he 
sufhcient. Sod surfacing is sufficien: {«; 
this type of landing area. Many t)\y 
sands of flightstops will be needed {o; 
future air travel, according to the « 

cil, and their cost would average bet 
$6,000 and $10,000 each. 

Several major oil companies arc :)- 
terested in flightstops and are cou.s.d- 
cring plans to provide fueling service {or 
both airplanes and automobiles at this 
points, In many cases highway fi! 
stations could be remodeled to serve air- 
craft since only sod runways are c- | 
quired at these fields. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 


‘however, is firmly opposed to the flight. 


stop program, and has made no provi 
sion for it in its $1,000,000,000 airport rt 
construction program soon to be pre- 
sented to Congress. The CAA prefers § 
that the federal money be used for 2,900 F 
airparks. Under the Aero Chamber plan, 
the cost of the flightstops would be 
borne not by the federal government but 
by state and local communities or com- 
mittees. 

(3) The Air Harbor, a landing facility 
for watercraft. Facilities of this type 


SOVIET OUTPOST 


Carrying supplies and providing an umbrella for the Red 
Amny in its drive across Poland and the Baltic States are 
U. S.-built war planes that reached the front via Soviet- 
staffed bases in Alaska. Recently revealed, the bases were 
set up late in 1941 with Russian pilots and mechanics 
—some women. About 5,000 fighters and transports 
have been flown from Great Falls, Mont., to Fairbanks, 
where Red airmen take over. The next stop is Nome 
(below), the next, “somewhere” in Siberia. Commercial 
airlines watch the development with keen interest; it 
confirms their belief that Alaska will become an im- 
portant crossroads for postwar international air travel. 
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PRODUCER 


@ Either way you read it, this headline 
makes sense. For the Alphabetical Tabu- 
lator produces vital management reports 
and accounting records—and it produces 
them in record time. There is no faster 
way of getting the business facts you need. 


ALPHABETICAL TABULATOR 


You deserve facts not more thae a few\> Aes 
hours old .,. reports mot ooly.in figures, | 
2 6 9f@ © bur also in English, as descriptive as if 
aati “ they'd come from a sypewriér.. . records. 
tate >, \,, . Of am accuracy that breeds confidence. . »,\. 
\. @ .. eHere is literally.the only eownsia in, @\". 0% 
so. Steoment able to give you speed aiid. = 52 
ol PAY words and accuracy. You need alf three, |, & 
». @ ee. © Only the Alphabetical Tabsleror cap. 
as 22>... * give you all three. : . 
, Andall three combine to'soften the blow |. |...» 
“of manpower losses fh office and factory’ af 
: Stéeadier flow of ‘Materialsy sree . , 
i’. »<{cOrttol ; vot distribution Bnd collection, 
tter payroll’ procedure... these are re- 
” Sults being delivered not alone to war 
plants and Army and Navy bureaus, but 
to thousands of business firms and gov- | 
ernment agencies, large and small, across | 
the land. | 


Can you use this kind of record produ- 
cer? Just call the nearest Remington 
Rand office, or write us at Buffalo 5, N.Y. 


PUNCHES SORTERS TABULATORS MULTIPLIERS INTERPRETERS INTER-FILERS 


PUT 
YOURSELF 
THERE 
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R06. US PAT. Office WW] 


Time and manpower are the two most 
precious things in every business office 
these days. 


Graybar Specialists in 86 major cities 
are ready to show you how Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication Sys- 
tems can give you more of both. This 
is because Teletalk saves time by let- 
ting you get your information and give 
your orders NOW ...saves manpower 
by allowing each man to accomplish 
more. 


Let your nearest Graybar Specialist 
appraise your office and recommend 
just the Teletalk installation best suited 
to your needs. There is a size for the 
small two-suite office and one to meet 
the needs of the largest establishment. 


Call your Graybar House today and 
let us show you how easily and inex- 
pensively you can have the time and 
energy saving advantages of Teletalk 
intercommunication. It can be quickly 
installed without interfering with the 
operation of your business in any way. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 


would cost from $1,000 to $10,000 and 
should be built on quict bodies of water 
adjacent to communities where the pop- 
ularity of watercraft is great enough to 
make their construction economically 
sound and feasible. 

@ Forging a Chain—The Nationa! Aero- 
nautics Assn. recently invited 51 avia- 
tion, business, industrial, education, and 
government organizations to participate 
in a coordinated nationwide educational 
program to encourage local develop- 
ment of a vast chain of postwar aircraft 
landing facilities. ‘The N.A.A. program 
would encourage local interest by a gen- 
eral educational campaign and by or- 
ganization of aviation consumer groups 
within the community to act in concert 
with other local organizations in actual 
development work. N.A.A. also would 
provide information and_ consultant 
service on airport problems for these 
groups. 

As a result of this work, widespread 
interest is being aroused in the postwar 
employment possibilities of a nation- 
wide airfield program. The possibility 
of thousands of jobs for returning vet- 
erans in building and maintaining these 
facilities has interested not only many 
government agencies and local com- 
munities, but also aircraft manufactur- 
ers engaged in developing postwar dis- 
tribution organizations. 

e Relaxations Urged—Other  require- 
ments necessary to the development of 
personal flying were outlined in Geut- 
ing’s recent testimony before the Mur- 
ray war contracts subcommittee of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. He 
argued that, in many respects, the right 
to fly had been taken from the personal 
flyer and that a relaxation of regula- 
tions and restrictions is needed if pri- 
vate flying is to resume its rightful place. 

Specific suggestions were: 

That personal flying be covered in 
separate legislation that would make 
the air spaces available to all persons 
wishing to travel. 

That these spaces be placed under 
federal jurisdiction. 

Ownership and operation of airplanes 
should be put on the same basis as that 
of ownership and operation of automo- 
biles. 

Piloting of aircraft should be per- 
mitted following proof of reasonable 
skill, and flight in a straight line from 
any point without clearance, flight plan, 
permission, or report, except along com 
mercial airways under instrument con- 
ditions, also should be allowed. 

A pilot would receive a pilot’s license 
with no greater relative difficulty than 
in securing an automobile driver's li- 
cense. 

A learner’s permit would be granted 
to students without undue formality. 

No medical or physical qualifications 


above those of major importanc 
be required. 

Any individual holding a pi (t's | 
cense could give instruction p 
he does not do it for hire or rey 


woul 


iding 
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a student passing a simple and list 
flight test would be certified. 
. . = 
Factory Airline jie 
Auto company’s succes 
with private plane leads 
applications for public service 
Two feeder routes are sought " 
Because travel and mail service to ané 4 
from such cities as Milwaukec, Ch 
cago, New York, and Washington wee 
inconveniently time-consuming, _ thy : 


our Wheel Drive Auto Co. of Clinton 
ville, Wis., purchased its first compang 
plane four years ago, a five-pas cngel 
Waco cabin job. 

Last week, as a direct consequene 
the Civil Aeronautics Board was ponde 
ing an application for two air transpo 
feeder lines roughly forming an X acro 
Wisconsin, and spilling out the cdg 
of the state to Chicago, to Minneapo 
and Rochester, Minn., and to Ma 
quette and Iron Mountain, Mich 
@ Private Airline—Applicant for the tw 
feeder lines is Wisconsin Central A 
lines, which has the unique distinct 
of already operating a regularly sche 
uled free-fare service across onc leg \ 
the proposed routes, and sporadic tri 
to other towns, as necessity dictate 
W.C.A. is practically identical wit 
Four Wheel Drive, and its propos 
routes intersect, not surprisingly, 
Clintonville. 

F.W.D. added a five-place Howar 
cabin plane to its air fleet less than tw 


apegatecom 


F. W.D.’s AIRLINE 
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ALISty 


It takes time to call a conference, time for each 
man to clean up his desk, time for them to come 
to your office. A Teletalk Amplified Intercom- 
munication System allows you to hold a con- 
ference of a number of key executives... without 
any one of you leaving your desk. 

With Teletalk the flip of a convenient key puts 
each man within the sound of your voice. Ideas 
are exchanged quickly, decisions are arrived at 
NOW ... no confusion, no waiting. 

This is but one of the hundred and one ways that 
Teletalk brings a new tempo to every business 
establishment . . . large or small . . . in these war 
busy days when time counts so much, when 
manpower cannot be wasted. 


WEBSTER eLeCTa 


You Can Be There With Teletalk 


By saving this valuable time, by conserving 
energy and by banning the confusion caused by 
scurrying messengers, Teletalk easily pays for it- 
self in a few months’ time. It is easy to install, 
operates from a light circuit. Special Teletalk 
features meet specific requirements. 


War orcers probably give you the necessary 
priority to put Teletalk Amplified Intercommuni- 
cation to work for you now. Your nearest Tele- 
talk representative can advise you on this, show 
you just the Teletalk installation that will operate 
most effectively for you. Look him up in your 
classified telephone book as shown below. If 
you do not find him listed, write us and we will 
see that you are properly contacted. 
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F tion, Now rs mak 
“WHERE TO BUY ;T» 


GRAYBAR 
1010 Rockwet} R ELECTRIC Co., we, 
CLEVELAND, Cherry 1360 
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Ls a high-crowned honey... designed to stay on in bad 
weather and in high winds. 


It’s home-made and it’s distinctive! 

Its designer and wearer is the Oregon Journal reporter Jean Muir, 
known among Portland's 125,000 shipyard workers as “The Hat”! 

But Jean has another creation more widely famed than her millinery. 
It is the Sunday Journal’s popular feature “By The Ways”. 


“By the Ways” first appeared in The Journal in August, 1942 after 
Jean was assigned to do a series of stories on newcomers to Portland's 
burgeoning shipyards. 

The germ for “By The Ways” was given to her by a shipyard guard. 
She pounced on the suggestion, and presented a sample to The Journal’s 
editors. Delighted, they gave the feature the green light. 


That the guard, Jean and The Journal were right is 
evidenced by the fact that today “By The Ways” is a 
“society page”, “who’s who”, and “gossip column” 
all rolled into one for the men and women who 
do the work in Portland’s war industries, and 
gives the other families of the Portland Area an =, Ks 
intimate picture of the human side of its war workers. “/(')-\\ 

The column is devoted to the workers who build 
the materiel of war—not the brass hats. It reports their 
activities on and off the job—their achievements and accomplishments. 


It is crammed with the names of men and women welders, pipefitters, 


machinists, painters. It’s the only feature of its kind in the country. 


It is typical of The Journal that it should be the first newspaper in the country 
to present such a feature. The Journal is ever alert to the changing needs and 
interests of the community it serves. Its staff, from office boy to editor, believes 
implicitly in the old saying “Be not the first to discard the old, nor the last 
to adopt the new.” That’s why The Journal continues 
to keep pace in its news columns, its circulation, 
and its advertising with the growth and development 
of Portland, Oregon 


If you lived in Portland you'd read 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Rep ted Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 


| years ago, now maintains two pilots ¢, 


operate its ships; an office employee ; 
relief pilot. ‘The Howard leaves Cj, 
tonville every weekday morning t i 
o'clock, leaves Milwaukee at 11, : ach, 
Chicago at 11:30. Returning, it Jeaye 
Chicago at 2 p.m., Milwaukee a: 2.4; 
reaches Clintonville at 3:30. 

@ Seats and Priorities—F.W_D. ; 
tives, engineers, expediters, subcontra, 
tors, and customers are the regular pay 
senger load. Seats are booked throug) 
’.W.D.’s advertising manager | 
M. Higgins, who is also president , 
W.C.A. On days when there are jo; 
applications than seats, prioriti 
allotted according to the importa 
the errand. 

But passenger traffic is only part ¢ 
the line’s job. All out-of-town mail thy 
is ready before 10 a.m. goes on thy 
morning trip, is placed in the U.S. na 
at Milwaukee or Chicago, usually say. 
ing a full day in transit. 


| @ Factory Tools Fly—Service parts and 


| are delivered by air. A fixture may be i 
| use at Clintonville until 9:45 a.m., a 


| ships for jobs when its own equi 
| ment is busy. The management kx 


production equipment and materials al; 


working in a Chicago subcontractor 
shop after lunch. 


‘The Waco plane is now used pring 


pally for unscheduled trips connecte 
with production emergencies. A su 
plier in Rockford, Ill., who has suddei 
mysterious trouble in machining a pa 
is likely to have a machinist from Clif 
tonville working alongside his own m 
chine operator two hours later to sol 
the puzzle. Or a F.W.D.-made Am 
truck in an accident at a remote pos 
may get a needed part by special planc 
@ Solid Experience—W.C.A.’s applic 
tion for feeder line certificates is strict 
not dream stuff. It is based upon th 
parent company’s four-year experien¢ 


with its own air transport problems ang] 


profit possibilities. 

F.W.D. now spends approximate 
$50 a day to operate its own airplan 
and reports a total cost of 124¢ a plan 
mile. Occasionally it has to chart 


lieves that the company’s four-year 11 
crease of 2,000% in output of truclf 
and parts, with no major addition to it 
plant facilities, has been made possibi¥ 
only by the general speeding-up achiev 
through its home-grown airline. 


e Expected to Pay—W.C.A. sees no rc ; 


son why its proposed commercial route 
cannot do as much for hundreds of othe 
Wisconsin manufacturers similarly sit 
ated in relatively isolated interior citic§ 
With the summer vacation travel avail 
able to supplement year-round indu 
trial traffic, Higgins and his associate 
do not expect to lose money. They at 
planning on twelve-place planes an 
hope to land an air-mail contract. 
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Air Mail Soars 


Extension of service calls 
for maze of feeder and pickup 
routes, but Post Office Dept. 
fears reaction to subsidies. 


Priorities and the postage increase | 


notwithstanding,  air-mail = pouches 
bulged 51.88% larger in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 than in the previous 


year, which had exceeded fiscal 1942 | 


by 79.89%. The figures are in terms 
of pound miles. 


¢ May Hold Gains—Officials of the Post | 
Office air-mail division believe that the | 


henomenal gains will be substantially 
fald after the war, because friends and 
families separated by war have got the 


airmail habit, and the country at large | 
is afflicted with “psychological anxiety.” 


People take all the shortcuts. 


A recent checkup on the Mar. 26 air- 
mail rate increase from 6¢ to S¢ re- | 
vealed no appreciable effect on volume. | 


No one can tell how much greater the 
load might have been with no cut. 


@ Delays Overcome—The same is true | 
of delayed service. From the start of | 
the war, transit of air maif was increas- | 


ingly hindered by military requisition 
of planes and by shortage of space due 


to military priorities. Until last winter. | 
on some artery lines, as much as 50% of | 


the mail was off-loaded and held for later 
fights or put on trains (B\W—Apr.10°43, 
>). 
With substantial return by the Army 
of requisitioned equipment, and with a 


recent agreement between the Post Of- | 


fice and Army that the mail must fly, 
nearly 100% of it is now going straight 
through. 

The number of trips per day on trans- 
continental and some other routes is 
now greater than ever, due to longer 
working hours per plane, and whenever 
mail is left behind, the next flight picks 
it up within a few minutes to an hour or 
two. 
¢Cost of Expansion—What the ulti- 
mate volume of air mail will be no one 
can foretell, but overnight delivery of 
all first-class mail to all parts of the 
country—widely predicted as a postwar 
certainty—is now threatened by cold- 
blooded cost accountants for, the Post 
Office Dept., and for the Civil Acronau- 
tics Board. Their figures may impress 
many congressmen. 

Extension of overnight delivery to 
hundreds of towns and crossroads post- 
offices not now on the air-mail system 


would require a maze of feeder lines and | 


pickup routes. Both the Post Office and 
CAB have stated that their policy is to 
establish only such feeder lines as have 
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Tops in Protection 
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F you make war goods and have 
the proper priority, you can 
quickly get Cyclone Fence to protect 
your plant. You will not be obligated 
in any way if you write us for infor- 
mation. Tell us about your require- 
ments in fence, gates, window guards 
and wire mesh barriers. We’ll send 
recommendations and an estimate 
—free of charge. Even if you are not 


\ 
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Y ‘ 
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now eligible for fence, it would be 
well to plan for your postwar pro- 
tection needs. Ask for our big 32- 
page book on fence. It tells all about 
fence and other protection materials 
and how to select the right kind for 
your property. Crammed with pic- 
tures, specifications and information. 
You'll find this book of real help. 


Mail the coupon for your free copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican stect & wine company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


(ies CYCLON 


rc 
{ Clip this coupon—and send it to: 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 484 


We'll send you ou 


UNITED 
STATES 


Shows 14 types of 


coupon today. 


S T E E L t ea in fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; 


! © Residence. Approximately............ 


It’s full of facts, 


r free, 32-page book on fence. 
specifications, illustrations. 
fence. Beiore you choose any 


fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


0 Playground; 
tim | 
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REDUCING COSTS 


Your Problem? 


Methods 
Engineer's 
Impartial 
Report 
Confirms 
the 
Superiority 
of 


PORTER-CABLE 
Wet-Belt 
“ ACHININ . 


On actual production 
of engine manifolds, 
cases, etc. the Porter- 
Cable Wet-Belt Sur- |. 
facer saved UP to 50% 
ON CERTAIN OPERA- 


| TIONS. i 


In addition to the impressive 
cost and time savings, the re- 
port listed these advantages of 
Wet-Belt Machining over pre- 
vious methods: 


@ The load on milling machines is re- 
lieved. 


@ Grinding belts are easier to obtain 
than milling cutters. 


@ There is no tool upkeep. 
@ The belts can be changed quickly. 


@ No burrs are produced, and there- 
fore costly burring operations are 
eliminated. 


@The set-up time is less than on 
milling. 


@ Less experienced operators are re- 
quired. 


Your plant should 
have the benefit 
of the more effi- 
cient, more econom- 
ical, better machin- 
ing method — Wet- 


complimentary 
booklet, which gives 
you complete in- 
formation. 


PORTER CABLE MACHINE CO. 


2030-8 N, Salina St., Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


good prospects of supporting themselves 
with nonsubsidy aa’ payments, cargo, 
and passengers. 

@ Subsidy Feared—Pickup systems (du 
Pont’s All-American Aviation [BW— 
Oct.8’38,p30] is the only one in opera- 
tion so far) are not authorized to carry 
passengers, and may not be. Many in- 
tercity runs could make a profit without 
mail, but they were long since certifi- 
cated as mail-cargo-passenger routes. 

The Post Office Dept. air-mail divi- 
sion, which has been in black ink for 
two years after two decades of losses, 
wants to stay on a paying basis. Its offi- 
cials feel that extensive new subsidies 
(the deficiency between payments to an 

operator on any given route and the 
canceled postage flown by him) would 
bring disfavor from taxpayers who don’t 
use air mail, and there are still millions 
of them. 
e@ Frown on Branches—“In the public 
interest” is a phrase in the civil air law 
that can mean anything, but CAB agrees 
with the Post Office Dept., and warns 
it will hold the lid on branch line de- 
velopment—applications for which, nev- 
ertheless, continue to pour in. 

This conservative Post Office-CAB 

policy could be upset in no time by 
Capitol Hill. Air mail is glamorous. 
And it may be that municipal boosters 
by thousands will demand airline con- 
nections, an item of style for any up- 
and-coming town. Such a movement 
could enlist a majority of taxpayers and 
brush aside the cost. There might in- 
deed be, as pickup service promoters 
have put it, a flying postman at every- 
body’s door. 
@ Military Factor—In addition, the air- 
craft industry will press its case, arguing 
that production of airplanes is an im- 
portant job maker. The military will 
back the industry with two more argu- 
ments: (1) As much as possible of air- 
craft manufacturing facilities should be 
supported for emergency; and (2) a large 
fleet of civilian transport planes makes 
a fine military transport standby. 

In other w8rds, Congress may have 
to decide whether civil air transport is 
to be expanded as an economical service, 
or as a subsidized reserve war weapon. 


AIR TRAVEL OUTLOOK 


In a discussion of the future outlook 
for U. S. airlines, Air ‘Transport, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication, in its current 
issue, concludes that at present railroad 
coach travel is not seriously threatened 
by the airlines and it probably will not 
be seriously threatened for another 
decade. 

But, the magazine states, the airlines 
can look forward to taking a consider- 
able number of first-class passengers 
(businessmen traveling more than 150 


miles on daytime trips and more than 
600 miles on night trips, and pe ‘sons 
who now travel Pullman on tri) s of 
more than 1,000 miles) away fro: the 
railroads as soon as new plane. are 
available. 

At present rail fares, a possible f. ture 
air rate of 2.5¢ a passenger-mile < ould 
take most of the Pullman business and 
a substantial part of coach business at 
airline points, the publication said 

Future plane rates depend lar::ly. 
the magazine claims, on technica! ad. 
vances in aircraft design and busiiess 
policy in providing service other t!an 
on a luxury basis. Lower train fares, on 
the other hand, are a matter of balance. 
ing losses from lower per passenger rev- 
enues against gains from carrying more 
passengers when fares are lowe: d. 


Unloading Planes | 

Clayton studies SWPA 
recommendations for swift sale 
or scrapping of surplus military 
aircraft after the war. 


Rite RENNIN ca! SO 


A program for disposal of surplus 
planes and components has been sub- 
mitted to William L. Clayton, Sur- 
plus War Property Administrator, that, 
if carried out, would clear the impend- 
ing huge surpluses within three and 
one-half years after the war. The pro- 
gram was drafted by an advisory sub- 
committee of the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration Seated by L. 
Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Speed in transfer of planes to private 

use or to the salvage piles is the es- 
sence of the SWPA subcommittee’s re- 
port. 
@ Disposal Schedule—Combat _ type 
planes would be taken from the market 
within four months after they have been 
declared surplus and transferred to an 
“unabsorbed surplus” category to be 
sold at nominal prices to educational 
institutions, for experimental purposes 
or for memorials. If still unabsorbed 
at the end of six months, they would 
be scrapped. 

Transport planes would be kept in 
surplus nine months and then trans- 
ferred to unabsorbed surplus for six 
months, so that no surplus transports 
would remain on the market after aj 
maximum of 15 months. 
@ Personal Planes—A sales network, 7 
formed by distributors of planes over jj 
the nation, would be utilized to sell per- § 
sonal type planes—trainers, liaison, etc.— | 
over a period of three years. The sub- j 
committee believes that such a program 
would help rather than hinder private 
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Miles from Nowhere 


Before the war, this was just another beautiful but remote spot in 
the mountains rimming California’s colorful Mojave Desert... a 
rich source of iron ore, but undeveloped because of its inaccessibility. 


Pearl Harbor and trucks changed it to a huge open pit mine sup- 
plying every ounce of ore to a new $120,000,000 west coast steel mill. 


trucks hauled in all the materials for building the camp, all the 
ining machinery and equipment. Trucks transport all the supplies 
or men and machines, including every drop of water. And trucks 
arry away every ton of ore from mine to distant railhead. 


o trucks, no ore . . . no ore, no steel for vital war weapons! 


«. BUY MORE WAR GONDS 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT . .. VITAL TO VICTORY 
AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


\ In addition to producing thousands of 

\ military trucks and amphibian “Ducks,” 
GMC is now manufacturing several thousand 
commercial trucks for use in essential civilian 
occupations. If you are eligible for a new truck, 
see your GMC dealer first for “The Truck of 
Value.” Remember, too, that your GMC dealer 
is headquarters for the original truck - saving, 
time-saving Preventive Maintenance. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ye A 


General Motors Corporation 


HOME OF COMMERCIAL omc TRUCKS AND GM COACHES +» ‘a PRODUCER ‘OF wera ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN * 


of 7 VY Kegon 


BALL and ROLLER BEARINGS 


oo and Special 


FROM 6” INSIDE DIAMETER TO 100” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
COMMERCIAL FINISH OR ULTRA-PRECISION 


Spherical Roller Bearings 
Radial Ball Bearings - Thrust Ball Bearings 
Radial Roller Bearings - Thrust Roller Bearings 
Taper Roller Bearings 


Slrarght oR Sef-alyning - € falea HMeavy DLaty on Special Sight Type 


LIGHT WEIGHT NON-METALLIC CAGES OR STANDARD BRONZE TYPE 


Early Delivery 


PRECISION MACHINE WORK OR GRINDING 


fo anusual accuracy on large diameters 


ATMOSPHERE HARDENING + FLAME HARDENING + PRECISION HEAT TREATING 
METALLURGICAL LABORATORY « MICROSCOPY AND PHYSICAL TESTING 


7 * * 


For excellence in production of extremely precise, 


THE DON: ENGINEERING <ea=- 


plane sales after the war by m 
more Sa flight-conscious as so: 
possible 

Plane distributors would be 

quantity discounts and sales con 
sions to spur them in moving su 
planes in the personal category under 
the supervision of the War Trai 
Service of the Civil Aeronautics Ad:;\in 
istration. The CAA now holds w: 
auctions in eight cities, and since Febry- 
ary has disposed of 1,000 light train 
ships. 
@ Open Market—Manufacturers, ho 
sought return of transport planes to 
original designers for reconversion to 
peacetime operation, were told that it 
would be better for them to obtain the 
work in a free, competitive market. 

The subcommittee recommended 
that transport planes be sold “as is” 
at a price which, with allowance for 
conversion, modification, and refurnish- 
ing, would approximate $60,000 in the 
case of DC-3’s, which will form the bulk 
of the transport surplus. Thus the cost 
to an airline would be approxim: itely 
half the price paid for a new DC-3 prior 
to the war. 

@ Government’s Agents—Equipment— 
radios, gyros, compasses—would be sent 
to original manufacturers or licensees 
designated for that purpose and these 
companies would act as sales agents for 
the government. New equipment or 
equipment that will not need recondi- 
tioning would be sold first. Used equip- 
ment would be reworked for sale only 
if necessary, junked after three years. 

Sales of transport planes, if the 
recommendations are followed, would 
be on a basis of lease, terminable in- 
stalment, or cash, whichever is most ad- 

vantageous to the purchaser. Personal 
type planes would be sold only for 
cash. Combat planes would be sold 
only in isolated cases to “sportsmen” 
pilots who can convince the licensing au- 
thorities that they can use them safely. 
Sales of equipment and other com- 
ponents would be on a fixed basis of 
75% of the cost price to the govern- 
ment. 
e Escrow Plan Rejected—The subcom- 
mittee rejected a proposal that a por- 
tion of the funds paid by foreigners for 
lease of planes be placed in escrow for 
eventual purchase of new planes. It was 
felt that foreign purchasers would tre- 
sent such an arrangement as detrimental 
to aeronautical progress in their own 
countries. 

This proposal, advocated by some ele- 
ments in the aviation industry, also was 
rejected for the domestic market, the 
subcommittee pointing out that the 
economics of air transportation would f 
force the purchase of newer and more § 
efficient planes as soon as they are avail- 


able. 
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ooks good... but will it run? 


here was once a day when “Will it 
n?” was really a serious question 
the minds of most prospective auto- 
pbile buyers. 


hat has made the difference between 
pse times and the recent years of 
B production, when assembly lines 
ed forth thousands of cars daily 
. all standardized down to the 
allest part . . . all ready to start 
pmptly, run smoothly and keep on 
ning? 
has been the enthusiasm, the in- 
ntiveness, the drive, energy and 
penuity that has always marked the 
n of the automotive industry. It has 
en the urge for betterment that has 


inspired great engineering advances 
and startling improvements in pro- 
duction techniques. 


And, contributing in no small meas- 
ure, came precision building of auto- 
motive parts in quantity, so that each 
of many thousands of well-engineered 
interchangeable parts fitted exactly 
into its place and functioned exactly 
as it should. 


Eaton engineers worked closely with 
the automotive engineers through this 
30-year period of development—and 
helped to solve the many problems 
involved in producing Quality in 


Quantity. 


Eaton and the automotive industry 
have continued to work together in 
meeting the tremendous and exacting 
demands of war production—and to- 
gether they are looking forward to 
the day when this same teamwork can 
be applied to realizing the almost 
limitless possibilities of the world’s 
peacetime future. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 

PLANTS: CLEVELAND « DETROIT © SAGINAW 

MARSHALL « BATTLE CREEK « VASSAR * MASSILLON 


ERS OF FINE PRECISION PARTS TO THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 
—NOW, AND TILL VICTORY IS WON, DEVOTING OUR ENTIRE FACILITIES AND RESOURCES TO WAR WORK. 


Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, 
ber 11, 1944, to iders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 14, 1944. 


Dividend No. 32 

on 6% Preferred Stock 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending August 31, 1944, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, to holders of suc 
stock of record at the close of 
business August 14, 1944. 

Water A. Pererson, Treasurer 
August 3, 1944, 


yable Septem- .- 


—, == 


A real token of Maryland 
hospitality. The rationed 
supply is limited, but what 
there is, is very, very good. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM 


FINANCE wre 
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Rails’ Net Sags 


Increase in gross revenue 
offset by pressure of heavier 


operating costs and taxes in 
the first half of 1944. 


In the first half of 1944 the volume 
of freight traffic handled by the nation’s 
railroads reached the record-breaking 
peak of 63,000,000,000 ton-miles, 8.5% 
greater than in the Same period in 1943. 


Passenger-miles disclosed an even 
sharper percentage gain. 
e@ Gross Revenues Up—Total gross 


revenues of the Class I carriers, as a 
result of the enormous wartime traffic, 
climbed 6.7% above their year-earlier 
levels to reach $4,663,000,000 and es- 
tablish still another new all-time high 
for the period. 

But monthly net income, after pay- 
ment of all fixed charges and rentals, 
ran consistently behind _ year-earlier 
levels all cheng the period, and June, 
1944, actually represented the 13th 
consecutive month in which such a 
trend has been in evidence. 

A constantly rising load of operating 
costs and taxes more than offset gains 
in revenues and savings effected by 
diminished fixed charges which had 
been lowered as a result of earlier debt 
retirement programs. 
© 4.37% on Investment—Net income 
for the first six rhonths of 1944, as a 


FOR PEACE LOANS > 


Anxious to make banks an active fac- 
tor in the coming reconversion and 
reconstruction program, the new Post- 
war Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Assn. is 
shaping a plan for expanding small 
loans. Headed by Robert M. Hanes 
(right) of North Carolina’s Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., the commission 
has already embarked on a survey of 
current and future credit problems of 
small businessmen to assure that those 
with constructive purposes get ade- 
quate amounts of credit for a sufh- 
cient length of time. Local banks will 
be encouraged to go after small-loan 
business, and participation groups 
will be formed wherever required. 
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result, didn’t run much above th. $32) 
000,000 level, according to the .\<sn. 
American Railroads, compared \ th ¢ 
$448,709,000 reported in the fi:.t ha 
of 1943. 

In addition, the rate of return »n ¢ 
rails’ property investment, the \ A} 
estimated, probably dropped to 
4.37% in the twelve months | 
June, 1944, in contrast to the 
return in the previous corresp 
period. 
© Uncertain Future—With some 70 
of the railroads’ current freight traffy 
and 50% of its huge passenger mov 
ment, directly or indirectly identifie 
with the war effort, according to Dé 
fense Transportation Director J. Monro 
Johnson, events abroad during comi 
months will determine the trend of r 
earnings during the rest of 1944. 

The recent first-half -showing, hoy 
ever, was to some extent distorted } 
various factors. Freight rates, for 
ample, weren’t cut to present leve 
until May, 1943. 
©1944 Estimate—Most  authoritia 
therefore, think July-December, 194 
earnings are apt to make a somewhd 
better comparison with year-arlie 
figures than did results in the first hal 

Current estimates of total 1944 ea 
ings, after all charges and rentals, r 
anywhere from around the $600,000 
000 level to above $700,000,000. 
recent report of the Interstate Co 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Tran; 
port Economics & Statistics indicates 
possible $681,000,000 net this year 
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NORBIDE Gages and Blast Nozzles, products of 
Death Valley, are exciting the interests of indus- 
try because of their long life and resistance to 
wear. 


NORBIDE Metallurgical Compound is an impor- 
tant source of boron for introduction into steel 
melts. 


And NORBIDE Abrasive successfully replaces 
diamond powder in many lapping operations. 


Borax from Death Valley becomes boric acid glass 
at the Norton plant near Niagara Falls. This 
glassy oxide is mixed with highest grade petro- 
leum coke, and, in electric furnaces under tem- 
peratures one half the surface heat of the sun, 
carbon replaces oxygen resulting in Norton Boron 
Carbide ( B.C ) -NORBIDE-— the hardest mater- 


ial made by man. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., isa Norton Division 


BRIDGEPORT 
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~AND AFTER 


In the last war, they didn’t have bazookas; 
you know, those new type modern guns, 


But they had Mult-Au-Matics. 


In fact many of the Mult-Au-Matics that Today are 
building planes and tanks to beat the axis apply the 
same method of production as the machines which, 
back in 1917, manufactured parts for the implements 
of World. War I. In the intervening years, between 
then and riow, they have been continuously and eco- 
nomically turning out parts for automobiles, refriger- 
ating units, electric motors and many other peace- 
time products~faster and more economically than 
most other methods on work of this type. 


Use Bullard Mult-Au-Matics for present war pro- 
duction and-economically convert to your peace-time 
production. 


ma THE BULLARD COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


though this estimate was mainly | seq 
on the rails’ showing in the firs! five 
months and is not a definite forec 
@ Rate Rise Talked—Rail manage 
however, is reported to be by no | 
satisfied with the present trend of 
ings. It believes that if traffic i: 
postwar period should shrink to 
where near prewar levels it will 
to obtain substantial rate increa 


| the roads are not to suffer greatly 


present higher wages, material an 
costs. 

Some quarters expect the roads 

to ask the ICC to approve at lc 
6% increase in rates. 
@ICC’s Reaction—What the [0«’s 
reaction would be to such a requcsi is 
anyone’s guess. But, judging from i\e 
tenor of a recent report of the comiiiiis- 
sion’s Bureau of ‘Transport Econo: ics 
& Statistics, the ICC is not unawaic of 
the conditions the railroads may have to 
face when war traffic falls off. 

In this report the bureau restates 
1940 rail earnings in the light of present 
freight and passenger rates, and current 
wage costs, and concedes the possibility 
that the roads might encounter some 
trouble if their revenues and traffic drop 
to pre-Pearl Harbor levels. 


Troy Lists Needs 


Housing is chief item in 


| postwar buying plans revealed 
| by survey. New and used autos 
| next highest in demand. 


The people of Troy, N. Y. (1940 

population: 70,304), and environs are 
planning to spend some $57,000,000 
after the war for new homes, autos, 
house furnishings, clothing, etc., ac- 
cording to a survey of postwar buying 
plans recently completed for the Troy 
Savings Bank. 
e@ Will Use Savings—The survey indi- 
cates that 64% of such .spending will 
be financed by Troy families out of 
their own cash resources. Time pay- 
ments are expected-to finance 22% of 
the projects, loan company borrowings 
4%, charge accounts 2%, and “other 
methods” 3%. Only 5% of the spend- 
ing, it is estimated, will be financed 
by the cashing of war bonds. 

The bank’s survey was undertaken by 
Fact Finders Associates of New York. 
The data on which its estimates are 
based were secured-through interviews 
with 2,020 families, or about one in 15 § 
among the city’s population and that ff 
of nine surrounding towns, farms in- f 
cluded. : 
© Housing Leads—Of the families ques- | 
tioned, 23% now plan to build or buy 
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BLIND 
COMPETITION 


* As of today, your competition, postwar, is 
difficult to predict. 
There are two big uncertainties. 


What will your former competitors do— 
what”changes and improvements will their 
products show, and what will their selling 


prices be? 

And what new competition will develop 
from those war plants now approaching the 
end of their war production, with facilities 
enlarged and improved? 

One thing you can be sure of—your own 
market position will be better if your manu- 
facturing costs are kept down. 

For this cost control, you can safely rely 
upon modern Acme-Gridley, 4,6 and 8 
Spindle Automatics, Bar and Chucking types. 

It has been proved that no other produc- 
tion machines can turn out mass production 
metal parts to finer tolerances, in less time, 
at lower costs. 

A qualified engineer will be glad to show 
you how these Acme-Gridley advantages— 
precision time saving and cost reducing—can 
improve your future competitive position. 


The 


CGuttu~um NATIONAL ACNE 
aby aban cn beat 


and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. CLEVELAND 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


“Better paper and more of it 
per enye —that’s the challenge 
ot or mills must meet today. 

t the.greatest threat to the 
efficiency of popes mills can 
occur right in rocessing 
operation itself through the trans- 
fer of dirt, fibre, clay from the 
rolls to the paper. These foreign 
inclusions can cause pense 
paper finishes, per brea 
and costly BP son if ne 
properly controlled. 


Fortunately, there is a way to 
* keep spotless, and pa 
clean and “healthy’’. The 
answer is a Stainless Doctor 
blade, which hugs the roll its 
entire ‘length, skims off all harm- 
ful contaminants before they 
can reach the paper. As you 
* can imagine, any corrosion or 


defects on the ow oftheblade - 


would defeat the purpose of the 
Doctor. So it is natural these 


blades are Stainless. 


The Stainless Strip supplied 
must be i otenamalie straight, 
flat and free from defects— 
tempered, ground and polished. 

Its wear resistant properties: 
must be consistently uniform. 

Carpenter Stainless #2 is used 
in a majority of Doctor blades 
at work throughout the world. 

Our customers say it’s. ideal 
for the job. 


Carpenter Stainless #2 is just 
oneof many Stainless grades 
we make here at Carpenter, to 
give distinctive properties to 
new or redesigned products. 
Now is the time t6 consider these 


- Stainless Steelsin your postwar 


. Your nearby Ca ter 
resentative will be glad to 


ou in any way te can. 
Call him in now, or write us 
at the mill 


sss Cubed ni Widens "Mita ‘te 


arpenter 


STAINLESS STEELS 
Sey 


St. Louis. Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 
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€e 
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new homes, while 44% have dec 
do some remodeling of the hous 
now occupy. New furniture, radi 
re + pli chew will be bou 
39% of the families and 25% 

pate purchasing new or used cars 
the war has ended. 

Of the projects, 9% involve tl 
chase of new houses, 4% the buy 
houses already built, 26% the m 
ization of homes, 13% new or 
cars, 21% new furniture appl 
etc., and 17% clothing for the f 


e Farms Among Projects—New | 
building in the Troy area is exp 


to reach around $26,000,000. 
chases of homes already built, 
estimated, will take another $15 


used to buy farms. 
Almost $3,000,000, 


plumbing, and drainage system 


existing 


led to 


it by 
iticy. 
. hen 


? 0),. 
000, and more than $1,100,000 wil 


it is estim: 
will be spent on new heating, wi 


omes or for painting, paper- 


they 
and 


Ur 
of 
Tn. 
sed 
€§, 
ily, 
m 
ted 
Pur. 
t is 


| be 


ted, 


ring, 


for 


ing, and other home improvement 
e Autos and Vacations—Some $7,800. 
000 will go for new and used ca, 
more than $600,000 for refrigerators 
$50,000 for washing machi.es, $162. 
000 for radios, almost $1,000,000 for 
new rugs, draperies, and furniture, and 
about $1,800,000 has been earmarked 
to outfit the family with new clothes 
Postwar vacations haven’t been over- 
looked, either. These may absorb a 
much as $500,000. Around $90,000 
will be spent on new farm machinery. 


DIVIDENDS UP_3% 


Cash dividends publicly reported in 
July totaled $340,900,000, and were 
2.3% larger than in July, 1943, accord- 
ing to the Dept. of Commerce, which 
also reports that in the first seven 
months of 1944 such disbursements 
rose some 3% above the corresponding 
1943 period to total $1,979,000,000. 

Dividends by manufacturing con- 
cerns, as a whole, ran 6% above 1943 
levels through July, with gains of 27% 
indicated by the automobile industry, 
12% by the oil ns aes and 7% 
each by the chemical and the paper and 
printing trades. 

On the other hand, stockholders of 
textile and leather, iron and steel, and 
machinery (except electrical) companies 
have been receiving slightly smaller 
dividends than they did in 1943. 

Dividend disbursements by the elec- 
tric light and power industry also were 
down—5% less than in the same 1943 
period. 


OIL JUDGMENT REVERSED 


When Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska 
was sold to Standard Oil of Indiana five 
years ago (BW—Aug.5’39,p24), a storm 
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HEADS INSURANCE GROUP 


Elected last week, James A. Fulton 
becomes the first president ever 
chosen to head the 38-year-old Assn. 
of Life Insurance Presidents which 
recently changed its name to the Life 
Insurance Assn. of America. As presi- 
dent of the Home Life Insurance Co. 
of New York since 1929, Fulton long 
has been active in the predecessor | 
oganization. Until a constitutional | 
change in the association last month, | 
the group was headed by a manager. 
Companies represented in the associa- 
tion hold about 87% of the assets of 
all U. S. and Canadian legal reserve 
life insurance companies. 


of protests was raised by a minority 
Nebraska stockholder group led by Ed- 
gat H. Rettinger, Omaha real estate 
man and one-time treasurer of Standard 
of Nebraska. 

A year later Rettinger followed up 
the pape protests with a suit in 
behalf of all Nebraska stockholders de- 
manding a further payment of $3,052,- 
000 for the property, in addition to the 
original disposal price of $2,848,000. 

In this proceeding, Rettinger won in 
1942 a judgment for $1,724,000. This 
judgment has just been dismissed by 
the Nebraska: Supreme Court which 
held that no conspiracy ever existed; 
that Nebraska Standard officials had 
actually declined to profit by their 
knowledge of transactions preceding 
the sale; and that assets of the old com- 
pany were sold for their fair value. 
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“We've always done ut 
THAT WAY...” 


**What’s this?” we asked. 


**Why—let’s see? Oh, yes. That’s 
monthly summary No. 1579.” 

“Who uses it?” 

“The sales department, I guess, 
and maybe accounting. We got it 
up first for Mr. Funston .. .” 

Mr. Funston, former president, 
retired in 1936! ... But his shade 
goes marching on in that office, 
wasting one girl-week every month. 


Is HUNDREDS of firms per year, 
McBee men study office procedure, 
records and accounting . . . Most office 
people say “We’ve always done it that 


way”—but usually can’t tell us WHY. 
Many systems almost seem conspiracies 
to conceal information while it’s useful. 

Our business is making the facts of 
a business available while they mean 
something . . . synchronizing needed 
information for regular, scheduled 
appearances—by the fewest possible 
steps with the widest application. We 
have no canned procedures; we custom 
devise to your needs. 

McBee methods and products are 
easy to understand, and are usable by 
ordinary people; are in use in many 
thousands of companies because they 
save time, work, worry, and cut costs 
.. +. There never was a better time to 
see a McBee man. Call any office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


PRODUCTION 


Btu/s in Speed 


Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
finds fast firing in small firebox 
increases fuel efficiency. House 
heating may benefit. 


When anthracite producers got to- 
gether for coopetative research and 
organized Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
in 1936, some coal men thought such 
academic activity had no place in the 
coal business. If you wanted more heat, 
they said, use more coal; if you wanted 
the most heat per ton, use anthracite. - 
e New Methods Sought—Despite such 
objections, an anthracite testing labora- 
tory was set up at Primos, Pa., near 
Philadelphia, and expanded only last 
year (BW —Aug.21'43,p92). When an- 
thracite research began, staff members 
say, the industry was innocent of engi- 
neering data on the combustion quali- 
ties of hard coal. So the technical men 
began to dream up and test new burn- 
ing methods aimed at getting more 
heat for less money. 

This week they brought out their 

answer: fast firing and a small fire. You 
can burn anthracite efficiently, they 
found, in an 18-in. length of ordinary 
steel pipe, four inches to six inches 
in diameter, using induced draft, which 
means an exhaust fan in the chimney; 
and you can utilize this heat efficiently 
by forced circulation of water in a two- 
inch jacket around the firebox. 
@ Smaller and Cheaper—When this fast- 
firing principle is translated into home 
heating equipment, declares Frank W. 
Earnest, Jr., president of Anthracite In- 
dustries, the result will be a furnace no 
larger than two feet square by three 
feet in length, weighing about 75 Ib., 
costing less to buy and operate than any 
other kind of automatically fired home 
heating system. 

How much money and how much 

coal can be saved by what the anthra- 
cite laboratory calls “this revolutionary 
new principle” are questions Earnest 
passed along to the heating equipment 
manufacturers, who haven't yet had time 
to get the answers, or to provide auto- 
matic ash disposal mechanism. 
e Greater Heat Absorption—In theory, 
the new principle means that by step- 
ping up the rate of combustion. six 
times, heat. absorption is stepped up 
more than eight times. 

In practice, the research men think 
their fast-firing principle will have ad- 
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vantages regardless of whether a new 
small furnace can exceed the demon- 
strated efficiency (about 60%) of the 
better conventional hard coal furnaces. 
@ Screw Feed—In order to keep operat- 
ing at top efficiency, the present fur- 
nace has to be kept clean of soot and 
fly ash, virtually an impossibility. The 
experimental model uses a tubular hori- 
zontal firebox. Fresh coal comes in the 
left side and is forced through by a 
stoker type screw. The fire is near the 
middle. Ashes are pushed out the right 
side. Starting the fire involves replacing 
the ashes with kindling. 

Two advantages are claimed: (1) By 
burning quickly, combustion is prac- 
tically complete; that is, no secondary 


~ burning arca is required for combustion 


of the carbon monoxide formed when 
anthracite is burned more slowly. A 
bulky furnace was previously consid- 
ered necessary for complete combustion. 
(2) By forcing the coal through the tube, 
the equipment is self-cleaning; soot and 
fly ash are not allowed to accumulate 
in the firebox. 

@ Waiting for Materials—Heating equip- 
ment manufacturers, according to An- 
thracite Industries, are at work on do- 
mestic heating ap lications, and- pro- 
duction is possible in a matter of 


Me 


NEW YARD “GOAT” 


At Beloit, Wis., Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. introduces its first diesel locomo- 
tive and unveils postwar plans to 
maintain peak operations by adding 
railroad equipment to its line (BW— 
Apr.1’44,p32). The 2,000-hp. unit 
dedicated last week has the same en- 
gine used in U. S. submarines. Op- 


months, if materials are made ava ble 
Industrial development may 

later. The 18-in. eo appears 

the most efficient tube; a longe: 

tends to clog. With pea pn 

l-in. size), there doesn’t seem 

much difference in efficiency bet 

the 4-in. and 6-in. diameter tubx 

if industrial size equipment is 

oped, it may mean construction 

number of small tubular units, in 

Steam heat, the technical men 

would require nothing more radical 

a larger jacket around the firebox. 

e Adaptable Unit—Anthracite Indu;::; 

men say the new type furnace cou: 

attached to existing hot water and s'c. 

heating systems. About 5,000. 

homes now use hard coal, in New Fng- 

land and Middle Atlantic states, 


ARMY GETS GIANT TRAILER 


As Allied communication _ lines 
stretch deeper into France, the U. S. 
Army Ordnance depot at Chicago is 
taking delivery on a new ten-ton trailer. 
truck designed specifically for the job 
of moving materiel from Channel ports 
to advanced supply dumps and battle 
fronts. 

The 25-ft. semitrailer being built in 
undisclosed quantity by Highway 
Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., is con- 
siderably longer than similar tow units 
in use. Equipped with special shock 
absorbers, a heavy rear axle, and double- 


ey Beha ai * ae 


posed pistons in each cylinder deliver 
dual power strokes on each charge, 
giving the engine a high power-to- 
weight ratio. On the new switching } 
locomotive, which goes to work on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee’ & St. Paul 
R.R., are A. C. Howard (left), Beloit 
plant manager, Robert H. Morse, Jr., 
vice-president, and Col. Robert 
H. Morse, president (in the cab). 
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MEN AND FREIGHT 


MEANS A BIG JOB FOR VALVES 


AY and night they hurtle along—these 

huge, roaring locomotives pulling their 
trains of freight-jammed cars. They are do- 
ing the biggest transportation job that the 
nation has ever seen—breaking all records 
as they carry unprecedented loads. 

But while locomotives are a dramatic sym- 
bol of the piping required in railroad service, 
it is no exaggeration to say that every phase 
of railroad operation means valves, fittings 
and piping, for in round houses and repair 
shops—terminals and classification yards— 
as well as in the locomotives themselves, 
steam and water and air and oil help keep 
our mighty transportation system rolling. 


In your business, too, piping is important, 
for it is difficult to think of any industry that 
to a greater or lesser extent does not depend 
on piping. 

Many plants wisely look to Crane to sup- 
ply every item for their pipe lines. They are 
thus assured of a matched system with every 
part working in harmony—a simplified stock 
problem—better service because of Crane's 
nationwide distribution and, above all, the 
high quality for which the name Crane has 
always stood. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


VALVES - FITTINGS - PIPE 
PLUMBING « HEATING - PUMPS 


WHOLESALERS IN 


ALL 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


Q. TENDERNESS -TESTER in pea cannery feeds 
sample peas from each field to mechanical 
“bite-tester.” Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. An error-proof machine checks 
the tenderness of each batch. Immense 
pea crops go to market via N. P. 
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Q. STRIPPER in pulp mill uses world’s most 
powerful “shower bath" to blast bark from 
giant logs. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. He does it with super- 
powerful water jets that tear away 
toughest bark. N. P. is largest log- 
hauler among U. S. railroads. 


cles. Fact or fiction? 


Q. “COW HANDS” riding herd on dummy | 
cows, made of paper, have helped guard | 
Washington war industry. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Camouflage at one fabulous war 
plant, served by N. P., includes fake cows, 
slyly moved from time to time. 


BAPTISM OF FIRE 


A Pennsylvania schoolhouse bla 
literally provides a baptism of fire § 
a new extension ladder made eutirg 
of aluminum. Tests with this 
show it can withstand direct flay 
and considerable weight, _ besi¢ 
being rustproof and splinter-free. T| 
ladder was produced by the Alu 
num Ladder Co., Worthington, } 


Q. DITCH RIDERS travel on horseback to guard 
priceless water that makes Yakime Valley 
bloom. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. A few do, tho’ most irrigation- 


patrol men use trucks. Verdant Yakima 
Valley is served by Northern Pacific. 


shoe air brakes, the carrier is desig: 
for heavy-duty operations and spe 
up to 50 m.p.h. 

Coupled with six-wheel-drive tract 
produced by International Harves 
Co., the trailer-truck is as much 
home on rugged, muddy terrain as 
concrete. 

The trailer has 48-in. demountd 
side racks fitted for tarpaulin covers 
complete the unit’s versatility in hd 
| dling military cargoes. 


| SHELL PLANS COAST LAB 


The Shell Oil Co. has announced 
projected construction of a $500,( 
agricultural laboratory on 142 acres 
Salida, north of Modesto, Calif. 

The laboratory will conduct exp4 
ments in the production of spray © 
fertilizers, fungicides, insecticides, 
and grain fumigants, and plant h 


Q. CHECKERS, whe scan every mile of N. P. 
tracks from motor cars, are hunting lost arti- 


A. Fiction. Day in, day out, they 
guard the perfect condition of rails 
and roadbed along the “Main Street 
of the Northwest.” 


GRAND FORKS 
NORTH DAKOTA 


| mones. 

| The laboratory, which Shell offic 

| say will be the first of its kind in 

| West, will include greenhouses, lab 
tories, administrative offices, and an 
ditorium with motion picture equ 


Mun 


ment to facilitate educational work. 
Shell officials announced that | 
T. R. Hansberry, formerly associate 
search professor at New York State 
lege of Agriculture, will head the s 
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This is a picture of 1150 round trips 


This map shows the established ~ 
routes over which the Air Trans- 
port Command has flown some 
half a billion miles. 


Lasr MAY. marked the third anni- 
versary of the greatest airlines oper- 
ator in the world— the Air Trans- 
port Command of the U.S. Army 
Air Forces. 

From a small beginning, the Air 
Transport Command -has zoomed to 
proportions that dwarf your most 
optimistic ideas of what air trans- 
port can accomplish. 

The ATC operates some 125,000 
miles of world-encircling air routes, 


and has 100,000 officers and men. 
Part of the personnel is supplied by 
private air lines, which are under 
contract to the War Department. 
The mileage flown staggers the 


to the MOON ! 


iffiagination. The distarice covered 
by the ATC in a single month is 
more than 22 million miles—equal to 
fifty trips to the mdéon—round trips! 
_ ATC operations include the ferry- 
ing of airplanes to every theater of 


war, and the transport of cargoes of 
all-kinds—mail, bombs, ammunition, 
food, critical parts, medical supplies, 
and personnel, An important func- 
tion. is the evacuation of .wounded. 
A wounded soldier can be flown from 
China to Washington in 82 hours. 
Flights across the Atlantic or Pa- 
cific are routine, made many times 
daily. Special flights and deliveries 
are frequent, and often “save the 
day.” The Flying Fortresses, for 
example, which were the Army’s 


striking power in the decisive Battle 
of Midway, were delivered by the 


ATC on very short notice. 

On return flights to America, cargo 
planes of the ATC may carry essen- 
tial war materials such as tungsten, 
mercury, tin, platinum, block mica, 
quartz crystals, and others. 

All these vital services are being 
performed by the Air Transport 
Command in hours and .days, in- 
stead of days and weeks—a mighty 
important contribution to Victory. 

It is also a preview of the things 
the world may expect from air trans- 
portation in the postwar period. 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Through the following divisions, Sperry 


‘precision instruments and controls serve 


the Armed Forces on land, at sea, and 
in the air... 
FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO.,INC.¢ VICKERS, INC. 
Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS, INC. 


Y 


thermal, 
electrical 
or social 


exposure 


J 


Many ceramic products for the “quality” market are quite likely 
to be formulated around Alorco Aluminas. For example— 

Firebricks for high-duty service have these aluminas as their 
base. The bricks are strong and tough, and withstand terrific tem- 
peratures and exposure to flame. Also, Alorco Aluminas supply the 
excellent electrical insulating properties and thermal shock resist- 
ance needed by airplane engine spark plug “porcelains”. 

Now into the picture steps high-grade tableware as a potential 
user of Alorco Aluminas. Thereby establishing these aluminas in a 
social spot, adding this distinction to the enviable industrial posi- 
tion they already hold. 

Where Alorco Aluminas are employed in the manufacture of 
ceramic products, faithful reproduction with accuracy is possible. 
Close dimensional tolerances simplify and speed the assembly of 
products in which the parts are used. 

Alorco’s ability to vary the properties of these aluminas to suit 
your needs should enable you to employ them to advantage in 
many ways. Tell us what you want an alumina to accomplish, and 
we'll supply the alumina for your use or several aluminas for trial. 


Write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA (Sales Agent for 
Avuminum Ore Company) 1935 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


© Cluminum and Fluorine Compound 


NEW PRODUCT 


Compact Oscillograph 


The new G-E Six-Eleme: 
graph designed by George 
(right) of the General Ele 
Sckamactady, N. Y., is “belies « 
little more than half the size anc 


of any six-element unit ever 
built.” Each of any six circuits t 
measured enters at the right of th 
strument where their characteristics 
revealed by six different beams of | 
All six beams register as thin line: 
the photographic paper rolled up at 
left to form a permanent record of 
measurements. ‘ 

Designed for such wartime use 
analyzing the vibratory motions 
stresses set up in struts and other p 
ot an airplane during flight, the 
instrument will find additional pq 
time employment in measuring anj 
cording the performance of various 
of electrical and mechanical equip 
Wide applications are foreseen in m 
facturing, ship operation, railroading 
transport, power plant management, 
general maintenance. 


Light Neoprene Gloves 


Six years ago the Pioneer Ru 
Co., Willard, Ohio, began to man 
ture gloves of synthetic rubber to ! 
the action of oils, acids, and ca 
(BW—Aug.6'°38,p31). Now it is b 
ing out new Stanzoil Lightweight 
prene Gloves for light ,assembly 
inspection work. Though the ma 
in them is thin for maximum fing 
sensitivity, they are said to be “ 
and durable” and to have a new 
slip finish on the fingers for “firm 
gripping of oily objects, facili 
work.” High resistance to oils, acids 
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stics not only prolongs glove life but 
ances hand protection. 


mination Stencil . 


prepartion of the 20 or more copies 
the War Dept. Inventory Schedules 
lly «quired under war contract ter- 
ation procedures promises to be fa- 
uted through the use of a special 
, Mimeograph Stencil Sheet devel- 
nd by the A. B. Dick Co., 720 W. 
on Bivd., Chicago 6. It comes with 
simile of any one of three schedule 
on its su 
for the ‘ies r 

an in a duplicatin 
ch Petenel will fill out , 

ies of a government form as 
ie nebed. - 


ce to serve as an exact. 
ist in peg. copy.” 
i 


HINGS TO COME 


Neither the nose nor the taste 
ds will be called upon to judge 
freshness of fish in the cannery 
“freezery” of the future. A far 
me scientific tester will be pro- 
ided by an instrument of the elec- 
ometric type which will deter- 
nine the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
jon in a watery denizen by._the 
ouch of an electrode to its exterior 
here bacterial action initiates the 
poiling process: 

If the pH shown should be 
.45 or so, hence slightly acid, the 
sh will be “fresh.” Though H 
0 falls in the neutral zone be- 
een acidity and.alkalinity, such 
value will show the fish to be™ 
oiling; pH 7.35, on the alkaline 
de, definitely spoiled. Curiously, 
owever, a freshly killed. speci- 
en will show lessened acidity 
br a short while after its demise 
dthen drop te a fresh pH 6.45 
thereabouts. 


Widened applications of lumi- 

scent pigments will march step 

y step with the development of 

pstwar television. As ingredients 

paints and plastics they will 

ow the location of electric light 

‘itches and doorknobs_in rooms 

ade otherwise. wholly dark. for. 
timum video reception. As in-. 
edients of dyes used sparingly in 

¢ fabrics of window draperies, 

ble covers, and furniture uphol- 

ty, they will add notes of lu- 

inous color, assist free move- 

ent, and enhance safety in dark- 

- ed rooms without materially 

© "Bigecting the dark-adaptation of 

¢s which may ‘be intent on the 

evision screen. 


On the Home Front, too, 
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On the Far-Flung Battle Fronts 
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of the world, millions of Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings are doing their jobs consistently well... 
carrying the bearing loads of tanks, planes, 
guns, ships, trucks and tractor bulldozers. 


Hyatt-continues to serve America...on 
‘railway and highway and farm, in mill and 
factory...wherever wheels and 
shafts turn for victory. 


_ Hyott Roller Bearings are built to last...with minimum care. But don’t forget to 
give them the proper attention all precious anti-friction bearings deserve foday. 


-HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


WAGNER 
PRODUCTS 
for 
industry 


Wazsner 


HYDRAULIC BRAKING SYSTEMS 


TYPE H BRAKE 


iy mills and in factories, in shipyards 
and on docks—it pays to use Wagner 
Hydraulic Industrial Brakes whenever 
machinery must be stopped quickly, 
safely, and smoothly. 

Used extensively on overhead cranes, 
both indoors and outdoors, as well as 
on bending-rolls, scrap-balers, large 
wheel-balancers, and similar applica- 


\ pile 
~~” 


‘ 


Request Bulletin 1U-20 


FOR VICTORY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


Wa&gnerElectric Grporation 


HYDRAULIC MASTER 
CYLINDER ASSEMBLY 


tions. Illustration above shows instal- 
lation on an overhead crane. 
For details on these brakes, or other 


Wagner products which include indus- 


trial brake lining, electric motors, and 
transformers, consult the nearest of 
Wagner’s 29 branch offices located in 
principal cities and manned by trained 
field engineers. 


144-12 


f 
‘ 
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ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST§ 


A digest of new | 
regulations affecting 
price control, and trans; « 


Increased Civilian Sup; 


WPB has released for civiliai 
sq.ft. of insect screening which indg 
control of the Metals Reserve Co, 
the same order (Amendment +, Ord 
9-c) frees undetermined quantitics of g 
screening formerly frozen in thc hay 
miscellaneous holders. . . . Specified q 
ties of green olives and of tomato juj 
being offered for sale by the War Fog 
ministration from government-owned 
for civilian consumption. . . . Civilig 
promised slightly more canned fish g 
the 1944-45 pack year than the: wa 
lowed in the corresponding 1943-44 ) 
according to recently announced allog 
by the War Food Administration 


Relaxation of Priorities 


Revised restrictions on cadmium 
additional uses for low-melting-point 
containing this metal (WPB Order M 
amended). . . . WPB has removed 
tions on the purchase and salc of 
lurgical fluorspar, thus completely { 
fluorspar for all purposes. . . . Under 
Order M-126, as amended, restrictic 
the use of iron and steel in fabn 
specific products are slightly 
though no_ substantial relaxation 
effected by this ruling. Some of the 
for which iron or steel may be used 
aircraft fire walls, seats, and td 
steel wool; structural steel for home 
struction; umbrella shafts and handl« 
other listed articles or materials. . . . Be 
of increased production facilities and 
proved imports, WPB has removed 
tion controls from the important cher 
Polvfiber, propylene and diethylene ¢ 
for pine tar from 5 gal. a month to 4 
in an amendment to Order M-300 
An amended WPB order exempts from 
pliers’ Inventory Order L-63 sales of 
and replacement parts for commerd 
frigeration equipment and materials « 
ished goods sold to a supplier unde 
orities Regulation 13. . . . Under 
Order L-199, as amended, manufac 
may receive permission to make range 
ers and expansion and storage tanks 
cess of quotas upon application to W 
Plumbing & Heating Division in W2 
ton. 


Reconversion 


Step No. 4 in the WPB reconversic" 
gram (BW —Jul.22’44,p15) allows WP 
offices to approve production of © 
goods by manufacturers who can show 
capacity and labor not needed for the 
effort. Such approval, which is cx 
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Me S ceagparabl ett and the vacuum tube 


The Electron Vacuum Tube.is as important to.com- 

mercial flying as the motor is to the airplané. From 

take-off to landing, pilot, plane, passengers and cargo 
are wholly dependent upon these two inseparables. 

No one can underestimate the importance of accurate, fast navi- 
gation in flight, the need for continuous communications, the ability 
to land planes as safely and surely during bad weather as when visi- 
bility is good, the magical protection to be afforded by Radar and 
the well organized functioning of the radio traffic cdntrol centers 
at busy airports. And this by no means completes the list of vital 
jobs which can be performed only through the use of vacuum tubes. 
It should be clear that the vacuum tubes employed in aviation must 


provide performance and dependability in extta measure .. . for 
reasons of safety and for reasons of future progress. 

Eimac Tubes fulfill these requirements and more. That's why 
you'll find Eimac first choice of the airlines. And that's why you 
should look first for Eimac tubes in the electronic equipment you 
may be considering no matter what it’s for, or who's to build it.* 


Write for your copy of 
"ELECTRONIC TELESIS” 
(olonned 


progress: in checiwonies) 


This booklet, written in lay- 
ott. man’s language Salar 
"i |, gives you the fum- 
aus® damentals of electronics « 
many of its important a, 
cations. wag without cost or 


ruse 


*Eimac does not make electronic equipment. Their sole business is vacuum tubes...the heart of all electronic equipment 
EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC., 895 San Mateo Avenue, SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


Plants located at: Son Brune, California 


Export Agents: FRAZAR & HANSEN, 301 Clay 


and Solt Lake City, ich 


San 11, California, U.S. & 


rit‘zo Be USED! 


Size “, Style ...Weight... 
Strength ... Color... So 
much ahout your envel- 
opes muit fit your own 
particular“needs. And 
Tension —with 5 fac- 
tories and 60 years of 
experience can Fill 
those needs exactly. 


Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
ST. Louls 3, MO.* MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN.* 
OES MOINES 14, IOWA‘ KANSAS CITY 8, MO," 


*Originelly Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


THOSE WHO CANT AFFORD TO MAKE 


ERRORS IN MEASURING VALUABLE 
STORED LIQUIDS CHOOSE 


LIQUIDOMETER Zino 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABL 


100% automatic. 

No pumps, valves, or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 

Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected b 
specific gravity of tan 
liquid. 

Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 


Write for complete details. 


-ve LIQUIDOMETER 


| 


to result in resumption of a thin trickle of 


civilian hitherto banned, is subject 
to veto by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. A ruling on prices for cach item per- 
mitted will be announced shortly by OPA. 
For the most part, it is — prices will 
be fixed by OPA regional boards on an in- 
dividual basis; in cases of general industry- 
wide conversion, price ceilings will be fixed 
in Washington. 


Textiles 


When government textile, clothing, and 
leather contracts are terminated or cut back, 
WPB may, in the case of certain listed 
items, grant temporary exemptions from the 
restrictions of conservation and limitation 
orders governing these items to meet civilian 
requirements for essential materials. Ma- 
terials and products affected by this relaxa- 
tion include animal bristles and hair; cloth- 
ing; footwear—except rubber, and other 
articles specified—certain cotton, wool, and 
synthetic yarns and fabrics; dyestuffs; some 
shoe findings; hides, skins, furs, leathers, 
and their products; mops; slide fasteners; 
manila and other cordage fibers; many tex- 
tile fibers; sponges; steel tacks (except thumb 
tacks); synthetic rubber thread and products 
made from it. (Order M-328, as amended.) 


Bed Linens 


As a further step to insure that cotton 
prices reflect parity to the cotton grower, as 
provided in the Stabilization Extension Act, 
OPA has announced higher ceiling prices 


for manufacturcrs ef the four mo 
constructions of bed linens (types 
140, and 180). This order { 
cent action increasing ceilings on {,« <) 
ing chambray and denims. (An: :idge. 
13, Revised Price Schedule 89.) 


Elastic Webbing, Braid 


New methods by which man . |, 
and wholesalers will determine ¢! 
ceilings on clastic webbing, braid, 
will even out some extremely | 
extremely low ceilings and will su’ 
reduce the average wholesale ceil 
The new ceilings take into accoun! 
that these materials—used _ princ:)\); 
making girdles, brassieres, and g. 
now made of synthetic rubber 
prices will continue to be establish 
Gen. Max., but retailers are advise: 
sult OPA if they are in doubt about 
(Amendment 17, Regulation 220.) 


» 
pric 


Automotive Parts 


To increase the output of certain criti 
replacement parts for automobiles, \\j 
has amended Order L-158 to provide greaj 
flexibility in the manufacture of these pa 
Anyone—a returning veteran, for instang 
starting business as a distributor of repl: 
ment parts is allowed to acquire $1,( 
worth as an initial inventory. An ear 
amendment allowed a producer to dey 
a certain portion of his time to the mar 
facture of parts listed in Schedule | of t 
order without regard to priorities and C\ 


pC eed 


y 
bake: Card cea 
Boivin bie See Baa 


FEwea) 
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Consolidated Engineering 
Corp. 

Pasadena, Calif. 
Fashion Frocks, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
S. B. Foot Tanning Co. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Herschede Hall Clock Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kahlenberg Bros. 

Two Rivers, Wis. 


Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Moorlane Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Works, Inc. 
Lebanon, Ohio 


Ajax Iron Works 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., 


Ansonia, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio 


The W. L. Maxson Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


May Oil Burner Corp. 


The Production Plating 


Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co. 


Corry, Pa. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Crane Co. 
Chicago, Ill. The 


The Republic Stamping & 
Enameling Co. 

Canton, Ohio 

Sonotone Corp. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


United States Industrial 
Diamond Corp. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc. & 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Maritime Commission M Awards 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


Sperry-Gyroscope Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ung 


x 


Avondale Marine Ways, In 


Westwego, La. 


Superior, Wis. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in 
production announced prior to this new list will be found im previous issues of Business Week 
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The Globe Shipbuilding Co. 
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ns, provided such production did 
rfere with a frozen schedule on the 
cram. This provision has been ex- 
to apply to producers of compon- 
nts, who may ship 5% of their total 
onthly output of automotive-type com- 
nents to producers of replacement parts. 
Vhere facilities permit, production in ex- 


sgulat 
ot int 
ar pi 


nded 


Pua s of the percentage authorized may be 


lowed. ‘The order —— the list of parts 

without turning in 
id parts, and puts taxicab fleet operators on 
he samc basis as truck and bus fleet oper- 
tors in procuring certain parts. (Order 
158, as amended.) 


Paper Sacks 


Restrictions governing the manufacture 
nd use of mew paper shipping sacks have 
hen tightened by WPB. Manufacturers 
ho use kraft pulp in making paper for 
phipping sacks are required to use such pulp 
o no other purpose. The use of this kind 
f paper for purposes other than those listed 

Appendix A of Order L-279 is brought 
nder control, Asphalted paper and paraf- 
ned and moisture-proof paper utilized in 
hipping sacks are also subject to the regu- 
ption. A leeway of 45 days from the effec- 
ive date of the order (Aug. 8) is allowed 
o commercial users who before that date 
ployed such sacks for shipping. (Order 
.279, as amended. ) 


onstruction Equipment 


By amending ten schedules of Order L- 
p17, WPB permits manufacturers to pro- 
luce types of the ten kinds of construction 
quipment covered by the schedules even 
ough the manufacturers were not making 
hese types before the dates established in 
¢ original schedules. Such items, how- 
er, are still subject to Order L-192, con- 
rolling production and distribution of con- 
ruction machinery and equipment. Ar- 
icles affected by these amendments are. 
portable jaw and roll crushers; portable 
onstruction concrete mixers; truck mixer- 
gitators, pumps; tank car heaters and pump- 
g boosters or circulators; bituminous pav- 
g finishers; bituminous heating kettles; 
ituminous materials maintenance units; bi- 
minous patch plants; and asphalt sur- 
ace heaters. (Order L-217, as amended; 
hedules II, V, VI, VII, IX, X, XII, XIII, 
IV, XV.) 


rapes 


In view of the 1944 grape output of 
64,800 tons in five major producing areas, 
§ compared with the 129,800-ton output 
b 1943, the War Food Administration 7 
tminated: War Food Order 80, as amend- 
. This order restricted the sale of 
oncord-type grapes for fresh consump- 
n in those areas and required processors 
P set aside all processed Concord grapes 
br allocation. 


toves 


Because of the improved supply situa- 
n, OPA has removed rationing restric- 
ns on coal-wood laundry stoves. Gas 
nges with nonmetallic outside back or 
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fan Impor tant 


engineering job! 


It is no accident that the bolts and nuts you get from 
Oliver assemble perfectly, hold tight, last long. To 
produce such results, our engineers study the metal- 
lurgy of materials, effects of hot and cold working, 
flow of metal in forming processes, threading methods, 
effects of heat treating and surface hardening pro- 
cesses, as well as quality-control methods that assure 
accurately made products. 

So, because you want your fasteners right, and 
because the production of industrial fasteners is an 
important engineering job, you will be wise to buy 
from Oliver. Here you will find the engineering 
knowledge, experience and modern equipment 
needed to produce modern industrial fasteners. 


Le VIER 


4dtshlitbdal 


SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS - PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


We borrowed a 


rainbow 


--- to make steel 


THE elements in a sample of steel 
show up in the colors of the rainbow 
when you look into the spectrograph 
in the Armco Research Laboratories. 
By recording and measuring other 
“colors” that are present but invisi-* 
ble, we can select the kind of ingredi- 
ents to produce steel sheets of the 
uniformly high quality that manu- 
facturers have come to expect from 
Armco. 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 
The spectrograph is one example of 
the many ways Armco uses precision 
research to create, control and im- 
prove special purpose steels for war 
and for peace. 

One of these special sheets is 
Armco Galvanized Paintcrip —the 
original Bonderized galvanized sheet 
which has an insulating film that 
takes and preserves paint. Used today 


Help finish the fight—with War Bonds 


in templates, PaintcripP is helping to 
speed the production of warplanes. 
Tomorrow it will serve in hundreds 
of peacetime uses. 

Our experience of over 40 years 
may prove valuable to your com- 
pany in planning postwar products. 
We can advise you on the grade of 
sheet steel you can best use, as well 
as on special finishes, coatings and 
fabricating problems. Why not con- 
sult with us about your require- 
ments? The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 2721 Curtis St., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Special 
purpose 
steels 


for TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


side panels are also ration-free, since \odels 
with metal backs and panels are 1 
able. Stove dealers are required t 
their inventories of each of these : 
stove by Aug. 25, (Amendment 12 
Order 9A.) 

An amendment to the regulatior 
ing ceiling prices of domestic coo} 
heating stoves makes it clear that + 
covers space heaters such as stat) 
boose, and school heaters. For a 1 
turer to qualify for a price incr 
must now not only show. evidence 
ship under present ceiling prices 
must show that if his Siulnstion 
consumers would have to pay high« 
in order to secure stoves compari!c 
those of this manufacturer. 


avai}. 
eport 
CS of 
ation 


Diapers 


To meet the anticipated heavy demanj 
for diapers this fall, the Service Trades | 
vision of the Office of Civilian Re uit. 
ments has called on all companies furnish 
ing diaper service to establish a volunta 
priority system of distribution. The diy 
sion recommends that hospitals, nurseri 


SUGGESTION PAYS OFF 


A Chicago Ordnance District en 
ployee, Richard Norian, shows Brg 
Gen. James Kirk his method for say 
ing Uncle Sam $3,750,000 a year } 
salvaging partitions from cartons 1 
which shells are shipped to war cot 
tractors. At this demonstration la 
week, Norian collected the Wa 
Dept.’s largest suggestion award 
$2,500. His scheme consists merely ¢ 
saving the partitions (worth $500 
ton) and reselling them for re-us 
Now employed nationally, this syste 
saves scarce fiberboard in addition 
the money formerly lost by selling t! 
partitions for only $23 a ton—as scra 
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and institutions be allowed the highest rat- 
ing; that private homes whose need is cer- 
tied ceceive second rating; and that private 
homes with new babies be rated third. 


Newspaper Quotas 


uotas of U. S. news- 
.» publishers during the rest of the 
year will be figured on an average monthly 
jysis instead of a quarterly basis, as hitherto. 
Jy the last five months of 1944, a publisher 
may order, in each month, ¢ of his total 
onsumption quota for the five months, 
aed on his fourth-quarter quota plus his 
qyota for the last two months of the third 
yarter, including any extra quota tonnage 
sranted on appeal. 


Papcr delivery 


atural Gas 


While WPB restrictions on the deliveries 
f natural a relaxed where the gas 
supply has me adequate, they will re- 
ain in force in the large consuming war- 
production centers of the eastern U. S. 
nti] the situation materially improves. 
Utilities Order U-7, as amended.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Rules relating to the use of copper inter- 
iners in the manufacture of specified gold- 


fain pens, mechanical pencils, and watch 
tases, have been modified to place manu- 
facturers of these items on the same basis 
manufacturers of jewelry (Direction 2, 
VPB Order M-199). 


er Price Actions 


Minor changes in retail sales of new tires 
nd tubes, on retail and wholesale sales of 
sed tires and tubes, recapped tires and 
ecapping, and repairing of tires and tubes 
¢ effected by Amendment 1, OPA Regu- 
tion 528, . . . A manufacturer of bulk 
corn milling products may, under 
dment 162, Revised Supplementary 
egulation 14, apply for an increase in his 
ciling prices to cover the total cost of his 
erations if his current over-all profits, be- 
bre income taxes, are less than his cor- 
ponding base-period profits (1936-39)... . 
Drder 10, OPA Regulation 528, sets tem- 
orary retail ceiling prices for off-the-road 
nes made with rayon fabric for the period 
ug. 10-Oct. 15. . . . Amendment 5, 
PA Regulation 397, authorizes an increase 
5¢ a bu. over present ceiling prices for 
mseed in some areas. . . . Pending fur- 
her study by OPA, nail keg staves and 
eek barrel staves may be sold by pro- 
ucers and distributors on an open billing 
sis for 60 days beginning Aug. 10, under 
der 1, Section 6, Regulation 342, and 
der 1, Section 9, Regulation 481... . 
iling prices of cooperage dowel pins for 
in barrel heads are raised 35¢ a bu. by 
PA Amendment 3, Regulation 424. . . . 
D encourage production of tobacco sticks, 
which there is an acute shortage, OPA 
s extended its Order 24 covering hard- 


« 
men 


yst bod sticks to include those made from 
on ttwood and has increased present ceilings 
ig th long hardwood tobacco sticks $2 per 
et 100 pieces. 
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plate and gold-filled stock, for use in foun-~ 


DRILL PRESS units to build this 


This special ma- 
chine faces, drills, 
and taps equalizing 
beams for rear-axie 
assemblies on trucks. 


..by using standard, "el we LLM 


i= 
low-cost DELTA je Sts gg 


dependable special-purpose machine 


Reducing a 90-minute operation to 15 min- 
utes is typical of results in hundreds of plants 
which have employed this modern approach 
to tooling — without the delay and invest- 
ment risk involved in buying costly, cumber- 
some, inflexible special machines. 

The combination of standard Delta units 
and American ingenuity is unbeatable be- 
cause Delta’s savings in cost, weight, and 
space are not obtained at the expense of de- 
pendable accuracy. They result from ad- 
vanced design — quantity production with 
the latest precision equipment for diamond- 
boring seats, precision-grinding shafts, dy- 
namically balancing pulleys, pre-loading bal! 


\OELra” 


'WAuUKEes 


DELTA’S 


76-page Blue Book 


gives you 140 examples 
—actual case histories in which 
special-purpose machines for 
war production were built 


around s stock- model bearings — quality features such as double- 
Delta components — low in sealed New Departure ball bearings. 

cost, compact, readily available, . : 

and quickly adaptable when re- You too can mechanize complicated opera- 


irements changed. Your pro- 
uction engineers can develop 
similar ingenious combinations 
in reconverting for peace. 
Write for your free copy. 


tions quickly with a small outlay. Equip with 
Delta tools — in units, batteries, or special 
set-ups. Investigate! eo 
ee ee ee 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. a 

902B E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis 
~ Please send me my free copy of your new 76 page d 
Blue Book and catalog of low-cost Delta Tools. ij 
Name : | eee iad | 
aah Ral see he a 
Addre«ce t 
City A fs ee 3 


EE 


MARKETING 


Funds for Co-ops 


Own finance association 
formed to facilitate operations 
of U.S. purchasing cooperatives. 
Acts as clearing house. 


The American purchasing coopera- 
tive movement now has its own finance 
association from which cooperative as- 
sociations may borrow funds to facilitate 
their operations. After. two years of 
spade work, the National Cooperative 
Finance Assn. was incorporated recently 


under the District of Columbia Coop-_ 


erative Assn. Act. 

@ Offices in Chicago—The first national 
association to finance cooperatives was 
organized while the movement was ob- 
serving the centennial of the Rochdale 
Society, which laid the pattern for co- 
operative merchandising. 

N.C.F.A. will have headquarters in 
Chicago, where it will share offices with 
the Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 
an educational service federation, and 


MODEL SALESMANSHIP 


Toy-like models of electrical distribu- 
tion equipment now make it possible 
to lay out a complete power substa- 
tion in exact detail before blueprints 
are made. The kit of miniature 
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National Cooperatives, Inc., business 
federation of 16 cooperatives in the 
United States and Canada. Last year 
local cooperatives on the rolls of the 
League and National Cooperatives did 
$900,000,000 of business (BW—Apr.17 


By us 

@ Clearing House—As the keystone in 
the cooperative. finance structure, 
N.C.F.A. will serve as a clearing ‘house 
for financial requirements of regional 
cooperative associations. An office force 
is being assembled so N.C.F.A. can sup- 
plement the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, private banks, and membership 
shares as sources of financial aid for co- 
operatives. 

Under the articles of incorporation, 
N.C.F.A. has an authorized capital 
stock of $1,250,000, consisting of 2,500 
shares of $100 par value common stock, 
and 10,000 shares of $100: par value 
preferred stock. The executive commit- 
tee is computing the amount of the 
initial capitalization to come from the 
members. 

@ Voting Restricted—Voting rights at 
shareholders’ meetings are restricted to 
common stock, whose ownership is lim- 


switchboards, transformers, and cir- 
cuit breakers is used by Allis-Chal- 
mers engineers as a visual aid to sales 
and the firm’s planning service. With 
it, they can “build” on a prospective 
customer’s desk a complete floor plan 
for a plant—scaled 4 in. to the foot. 


ited to any group organized on 1 
operative basis or other nonprofit 
Dividends on the preferred as 
the common stocks are not to 
6% annually. 

Charter organization memb: 
Ohio Farm Bureau Corp., Co r 
Consumer Cooperative Assn., rth 
Kansas City; Midland Coo 
Wholesale, Minneapolis; Cent: 
operative Wholesale, Superior 


Pacific Supply Cooperative, ill 
Walla, Wash.; Farm Bureau C ra. 
tive Assn., Columbus; Central §\ ate 
Cooperative, Chicago; Eastern ( erg. 
tive Wholesale, New York; and Na: 


tional Cooperatives, Inc., Chica; 


Rx Legend to Go 


Retail drug groups win 
in effort to have self-medication 
drug labels regulation revised t 
close a loophole. 


The Food & Drug Administratio 
will soon issue regulations designed t 
eliminate the practice of labeling sel 
medication drugs with the so-calle/ 
“prescription legend.” The idea is t 
force manufacturers to put adequat 
directions for use on all drug produc: 
which the layman can safely use wit! 
out the advice of a physician. 

@ Label Modified—The 1938 Foot 
Drug & Cosmetic Act provided that: 
drug product is misbranded if its labe 
ing does not include “adequate dire 
tions” for use. To prevent the use ¢ 
dangerous drugs for self-medication pu: 


poses, F&DA issued a supplementan § 
exempting manufactures 


regulation 
from the necessity of placing adequat 
directions for their use on the so-called 
prescription drugs. 


In lieu of adequate directions, F &Di | 


permitted the use of a labeling stat 


ment to the effect that the drug wf 
not to be sold or used except on th® 


sony se of a doctor or dentist. 

@ On the Spot—However, while the or 
inal regulation was designed to app 
only to drugs too dangerous for sei 
medication use, there was no provisia 
which prevented use of the so-calkt 
“Rx legend” on any drug. As a resul 
a number of products which are sit 
enough for self-medication use hat 
been marketed with the “Rx legené 
on the label, but without adequate ¢f 
rections. 

Pressure for tightening up the off 
ginal regulation came from leaders |} 
retail drug groups who contended th 
the current situation places the com 
druggist on the spot. If a retail druggt 
sells a product labeled with the ‘f 
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“Dr. Jeep” is one of the busiest fellows on the Rohr Production Line, ~ t (} 4 K 


wheeling up alongside of every motor nacelle and supercharger assembly AIRCRAFT 
for a new kind of final inspection. He makes the most thorough and CORPORATION 
accurate pre-flight check-up yet devised. * Rohr engineers developed 

several “Dr. Jeep” models, each for a specific task, to help Rohr 

Production Fighters maintain the efficiency of their skills, even while Buy More Bonds... 
working at top speed. They are used to “okay” Liberator and 
Constellation motor -nacelle assemblies and complicated 

supercharger installations. * These mechanical brains work 

rapidly, accomplishing with swiftness and certainty tasks formerly requir- 
ing thirty individual inspections with a variety of equipment. * “Dr. Jeep” 
is symbolic of developments in war plants throughout America, where engineers labor to 
tive American bomber and fighter crews airplanes of maximum dependability 

and in great quantity. * Today we are “on the job to finish the job.” 

After the war, this same American capacity to solve problems must be 

¢iven a full opportunity to create the jobs that will win the peace we fight for. 


Hold them till \ maturity. 


ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, CHULA VISTA, CALIF, « HELPING TO; WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 


28% 
Sa aff 


IN THIS OPERATION 


with this 7200 ton 
FARQUHAR 


HYDRAULIC PRESS 


Points in your production processes may 
be equally open to a saving similar to 
the one described here. Farquhar builds 
Hydraulic Production Presses for every 
industrial need . . . from 3-ton pilot 
plant installations to 7,200 capacity 
giants like the one illustrated. 

Known among production engineers for 
smoothness, accuracy, and  work- 
ability, Farquhar presses can bridge 
over lengthy steps, do tough jobs better, 
save time, material and man-power. Is 
there room for improvement in your 
production line? Call on Farquhar. 
Our experienced hydraulic press en- 
gineers will be glad to consult with you. 


® HYDRAULIC PRESSES 

® MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
® SPECIAL MACHINERY 

@ “IRON AGE” FARM IMPLEMENTS 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


HELP SPEED VICTORY * BUY MORE BONDS 


legend” without the presentatio: 
 eagpson see he violates the law 
e prepares his own label pri 
adequate directions for use. 
@ Responsibility Shifted—Retail 2 
leaders contend that this has t! 
effect of transferring from the 
facturer to the retailer the respon 
for adequate labeling of products 
should be salable without the n« 
prescriptions. 

On the other hand, they point f 
one retailer takes the “Rx k ’ 
literally and refuses to sell the p: 
without presentation of a prescri 7 
he probably will lose business a 
competitor who will either relab 
product or sell it anyhow. 

@ Left in Doubt—In addition, l 
men claim that alleged misuse of the 
1 
C 


Ss‘o ™ 
ga & mw 


“Rx legend” leaves the retail 
doubt as to which drugs actuall, 
too dangerous to be sold for self- 
cation use. 

For example, if a retailer sees the 

“Rx legend” on a product that he 
knows is not dangerous for self-medi- 
cation use—aspirin, for example—he 
might wonder whether the legend 
means anything when it appears on 
other products—sulfa drugs, for cyx- 
ample. 
e Closes Loophole—In the new regula- 
tion to be issued soon, F&DA will 
close the — by the simple device 
of banning the use of the “Rx legend” 
on drugs which are generally recognized 
to be safe for self-medication use. This 
would mean that, if the “Rx legend” 
does appear on a drug, the product 
actually is too dangerous to be used 
unless the patient has previously con- 
sulted a doctor. 


There is a strong chance that the ; 


validity of the regulation will be 
tested in court. Leading pharmaceuti- 
cal houses, who confine their marketing 
activities to what is known as “ethical” 
eerenyr contend that the “Rx 
egend” in itself constitutes an ade- 
quate direction, and that the consumer 
is protected and the purposes of the 
law are served if a customer is told 
not to use the product unless he has 
consulted a doctor. 

@F&DA’s Viewpoint—Ethically _ pro- 
moted products are those which are not 
advertised direct to the consumer. Phar- 
maceutical houses contend that they 
have the constitutional right to choose 
the method by which thefr products will 


be distributed and sold. F&DA men 


reply that they have no objection if a 
company wishes to limit its advertising 
to the physician and wishes to prevent 


the over-the-counter (without a pre § 


scription) sale of its products, but they 


add that F&DA’s regulations should § 


not be used as a device for controlling 
distribution, 
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Plumbing Chain? 


Distributors selling direct to 
consumers organize setup for 
group-buying. Purchasing power 
of ten millions is estimated. 


The plumber has always been the No. 
| salesman of U.S. sinks, bathtubs, and 
other plumbing a He is thus the 
fvorite customer of the old-line manu- 
fcturers, many of whom are unwilling 
to deal with the growing number of 
plumbing supply distributors—selling di- 
rect to the consumer—that are threaten- 
ing the profits of the plumber-salesman. 
¢Group-Buying Plan—But the distrib- 
utors are launching a plan to get tighter 
control over the sale of plumbing and 
heating supplies, as well as to combat 
the purchasing power of the chain stores 
which they expect to invade their field 
after the war. 

National Supply Assn. of America, re- 
tail trade ere of plumbing sup- 
ly dealers, is forming a group-buyin 
saa under the title N nal Distrite 
utors, Inc. Association members will buy 


yoTel 


OWELS GO BACK 


ven the most souvenir-minded tour- 
st cannot match the Army’s hotel 
owel collection at Ft. Lewis, Wash. 
But unlike most civilians, the military 
5 returning every one to its owner. 
Brought in by furloughing G.I.’s, the 
owels are picked up by camp laun- 
iries and sent to Tacoma’s Hotel 
Vinthrop which eases the Army's 
onscience by redistributing them. 


; 
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ational Distrib- 4 


In March, 1941, 


the “Near Editor’ 


of 


The Houghton Line 


That was nine months before we were pushed 
into the world conflict. But the predictions in 
editorial pages of this 36-year-old house maga- 
_ The HOUGHTON LINE list zine of E. F. Houghton & Co. have come true. 


We were thinking ahead then—we're thinking ahead again towards 
the readjustment days of peace, while at the same time bending every 
effort to keep war plants amply supplied with oils, heat treating 
chemicals and mechanical leathers that enable them to make more 


materials more quickly. 


If you have a post-war or a war problem involving fortified lubri- 
cants, or hydraulic packings, or metal processing products, talk to the 
Houghton Man about it. He and our engineering staff can help you. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & 


i 


INDUSTRIAI 


co. 


Pa 


ATHERS 


stock in the corporation and pay an an- 
nual fee for the new organization’s mer- 
chandising and purchasing services. 
Thus the dealers will in effect become a 
voluntary chain operation. 

@ Primary Object—National Distrib- 
utors expects to effect savings in pur- 
chasing merchandise for its members to 
distribute under its own trademark, but 
control of plumbing and heating lines 
is its primary concern. 

The group-buying move was insti- 
tuted in June at the annual convention 
of the National Supply Assn., in New 
York, where most of the members 
made financial commitments to the 


new organization. About 200 retail 
outlets, representing major cities 
throughout the country, have already 
‘oined” National Distributors, which 


will go into action with an estimated 
$10,000,000 purchasing power as soon 
as market conditions permit. 
e@ Shopping for Savings—Orders and 
commitment bulletins for major 
plumbing and _ heating _ lines—sinks 
bathtubs, lavatories, boilers—will be 
handled through a New York office. 
The organization will operate no ware- 
houses, but its aggregate purchasing 
power will permit shopping around for 
savings. The new office will merchan- 
dise and advertise under its own trade- 
mark, and will teach members how to 
do so in retail outlets. 

A membership drive is now being 


conducted by Theodore Feinstein, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Supply 


SOURCE OF ARNICA 


Residents: of Jefferson, Colo., earn 
money in their spare time by gather- 
ing a yellow wild flower that helps 
relieve the nation’s aches and bruises. 
The market for these daisy-like 
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Assn., from his Boston office, which is 
handling National Distributors’ busi- 
ness until its own offices open. Mem- 
bership in National Distributors is 
open only to members of the National 
Supply Assn., which now controls 
about 600 retail outfits throughout the 
country. 

@ A New Trend—National Distributors 
is the result of the new trend in dis- 
tribution of plumbing and _ heating 
supplies represented by National Sup- 
ply, which buys from the manufacturer 
and sells through its members directly 
to the consumer, eliminating the profit 
of the plumber as a salesman of plumb- 
ing supplies, 


Demand Is Polled 


By cataloging the buying 
habits of 1,400 plants in that 
area, WPB in Detroit facilitates 
the movement of surpluses. 


An approach to the distribution of 
surplus war materials, being started 
at WPB’s Detroit office, promises to 
eliminate waste motion and confusion 
while it speeds up movement of steel, 
aluminum, copper, and common com- 


ponents. 
@ Needs Are Indexed—A crew of men 
from the Materials Redistribution 


Branch are contacting the 1,400 compa- 


blooms is a New Jersey chemical con- 
cern which processes them to make 
arnica. Jefferson’s big sources of sup- 
ply are in fields belonging to 27-year- 
old E. A. Schattinger who annually 
ships about 2,500 Ib. of the dried flow- 
ers worth some $4,500. 


nies in the area listed as manufa 
The companies are being asked 
nish lists of materials bought at 
intervals on standing orders. Th 
of standard requirements are bein 
filed under headings of shap< 
gages, and specifications, 

As surplus material lists 
WPB, they will be checked again 
files. Companies which regula 
any items listed in the surplu 
be contacted, asked to take the a 
material—often at advantageous 
and reduce their forward orders 
quantity thus obtained. 

@ Fewer Interruptions—In this 
chasing agents will not be both« 
with visits or telephone calls o1 te 
rials they cannot use. Also, the avail 
ability of the “want list” will simplif 
the agency’s problems in matching de. 
mands and supplies. 

R. F. Grindley, manager of the facili 
ties department of the Detroit office, 
and J. E. Adams, in charge of matcrial 
redistribution, figure that about 1,00) of 
the 1,400 firms in the region are pro 
duction companies whose regularized 
purchasing of basic needs will fit theif 
new program. ; | 
e Plan Accepted—Thus far all compat 
nies contacted have approved the ide 
and volunteered complete cooperation | 

: 


Direct to Dealers 


Studebaker Corp. drop; 
wholesalers in domestic markel 
to become first of independents 
to scrap distributor system. 


Studebaker Corp. lifted itself by it 
bootstraps into better competitive pos: 
tion this week by changing over from 
the distributor system of merchandis 
ing to a program of direct dealerships 
e lers Benefit—In effect, this chang 
eliminates Studebaker car wholesales 
in the domestic market. It means that 
the increment of profit hitherto cred 
ited to the distributors on cars sold by 
their dealers will henceforth go to the 
dealers. Discounts which the factory cat 
offer its retail outlets, therefore, move tt 
better competitive position. 

The largest automobile manufactureng 
all use the direct dealer system of mevfj 
chandising. Smaller ones, Laaitiees havea 
found the distributor system the bef 
means of assuring themselves of adj 
quately financed representation. 
© Big League Move—Studebaker, first ¢ 
the independent manufacturers to brealf 


” 


away from the distributor system, is 9g 


effect proclaiming that it figures it bey 
longs in the auto industry’s big league} 
Its enlarged discounts may succeed in at 
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cting some better dealers to its fold. 
Distributors who are eased out of 
ir overriding discount under the new 
wn are being compensated in an in- 
im program. They will be permitted 
yalify as “central dealers” and dur- 
» the first year of car output they 
i] perform limited wholesale func- 
yas and receive a share of their former 
mmissions on. sales of cars in their 
tories. This share will be absorbed 
the factory as a part of distribution 


sts @ During this time we have designed 
Favorable Reaction—Reaction has and built fractional horsepower motors 
en uniformly favorable to the new for over three thousand special appli- 
ogram, greg | from the distribu- cations! On this list are home appli- 

ances, production machines, industrial 


rs. They figure that the loss of the d ] 
etiding commission after the interim tools, business machines, and many 
other classifications. 


ar will be balanced by the relief they 

btain m8 dg rage ‘ Although our manufacturing facilities 
Studebaker sales people anticipate f today are entirely engaged in the pro- 
at they will lose a aa ‘acalers out of A % bp. heavy-duty uni- Ft A of sc fer a war a 
e 3,000 which made up their outlet versal motor used for many our engineering department will be 
ganization before the war. But their industrial applications. glad to talk with you about your 
Hvance-surveys lead them to believe future plans. 


hat the defections will not affect 
pverage of any important markets THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO., Kent, Ohio 


HAT P. & G. PAID 


Those who have followed the spec- 

pcular legal battles of the soap giants, 
Mrocter & Gamble and Lever Bros., , & | hog . it ee Boe ca ; 

pund a juicy morsel in P. & G.’s an- : §PEC APPLICATION a * 
ve ar statement, released this Bi., ERA CTIONAL i HORS POWER MOTORS” 
. 5 thee eae Sen ith tks, ye hie } 


Last March when the big soap manu- 


Becturers decided to call it quits on all 66 e989 e 
FBigation (BW—Mar.11°44,p17) in a 49 ways to put GO into 
PSE Mecret treaty soins all pending suits, le 
ver patents and marketing methods, it YOUR j . 
as widely reported that P. & G. paid sa es tr aining meetings 
ever $9,000,000 for the right to con- 
BBinue making “New Ivory” soap under A quick guide for better results for any one in charge of meetings aimed to 


atents covering Lever’s Swan soap. gain understanding and acceptance of ideas and to encourage action based 

The actual settlement was only $5,- upon them. In 49 to-the-point chapters, this book covers all aspects of planning, 

75,000 according to the P. & G. state-] tee" “th RP aaa Late tetches 

ent for the year ended June 30, 1943. ging, and leading meetings—wit many practical pointers, valuable tricks 
of The statement also revealed. the silver | Of the trade drawn from thirty years’ experience. 


lis ining for the makers of Ivory soap: a 


| pectacular saving in the company’s Shows you... HOW TO RUN 


ederal excess-profits taxes which 


mounted to only $405,000 for the year haar kaa A SALES MEETING 
— Fy 


ompared to $2,970,000 for the preced- 
By EDWARD J. HEGARTY 


I. 
Whether receipt of the sum repre- Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ented a corollary cost in taxes for Lever ery—bhow to pet 237 pages, $2.00 
‘ill never be public knowledge since ontrol awkward situe- 

ever, a British-financed corporation, is 
privately held. Just 


OTTON GUARANTEED Published! 
Bos seg in cotton marketing * aah 
ill be put into effect in Hoke County, McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 

Ne this fall, with the tagging of . McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
ach bale of cotton to guarantee its ecard mo Hiegarty’s HOW TO RUN A SALES MEETING for 10 davy 
prigin, it has been announced by J. A. conte postage. or rerurn book postpaid, (Pectaee sak coe ee 
Shanklin, extension cotton specialist at mi é i ° SEIN can cscond 
tate College, Raleigh. | 

Of the total crop in Hoke County 


sete EE ROEM UE Katine on ar. tetdavdndpetie sania BW-8-19-44 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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of Leaks can do 


/ \ 
LASHING - ROOFING 
7 


yourself of 


FREE CAREY ROOF INSPECTION SERVICE 


Guessing at the condition of a roof can be very expensive 
business. But you don’t have to guess .. . you can KNOW 
its condition by having an expert CAREY APPROVED 
ROOFER or Service representative check it—without cost 


or obligation. 


This free roof inspection covers everything—roof deck, 
flashing, drains, skylights, ventilators, coping, etc. If 
your roof is in first-class condition, you'll be glad to know 
it. And if repairs or a new roof are needed—although 
you’re not obligated—we do suggest using 


Because of their remark- 
able endurance and 
weather-proofing qualities, 
CAREY BUILT-UP ROOFS 
have been specified by 
leading architects and en- 
gineers for industrial, com- 
mercial and public build- 
ings of every kind, the 
nation over. Normally, 
these time-tested roofs far 


Buy More War Conds... End It Faster! 


(> Zownr-ve 


outlive their bonded period 
of service. 


Don’t put off roof inspec- 
tion ... have it done NOW. 
For name and address of 
the CAREY APPROVED 
ROOFER nearest you, 
write Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
lp Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Lid. 
Office and Factory: Lennexville, P. Q. 


99% is Coker 100 cottons a: 
about 90% is of the Coker (\9) y 
Resistant strains No. 2 and 3. , 
the new program, the farmers \ ho 1, 
up the Hoke County One-Va: ct, 
ton Improvement Assn. are © \aray 
ing to the cotton mills that 
growing cotton of standard:/cd | 
superior strains. 

All of the cotton ginners a ; 
ating and will forward samples of ¢ 
bale of cotton to the Governm. ::t 
ing Laboratory in Raleigh for s: ple; 
grade determination. The farjjer 
receive a return card giving lim 
grade and staple of his cotton 
a notation of its loan value. 


BETTER TRUCK SERVICE 


Service and parts sales have pro 
profitable revenue sources for auto: 
tive dealers during the war. Wh) 
Motor Co. has announced a new plan 
personalized service for buyers of 
trucks, with the aim of increasing px 
opportunities for its sales outlets 

e Cleveland company’s plan is 
signed to make it easy for the truck; 
erator to do business with the agey 
from which he bought his trucks. Aj 
the program seeks to give the user 
best possible operation value. 

These three points are stressed: ¢ 
rect maintenance, through predet 
mined checkup schedules; correct pz 
replacement procedure; and efficient z 
capable driving. 

Under the comprehensive main 
nance program, a tailor-made servici 
system is developed for every truck sol 
Specially Ye sor lubrication charts a 
other information are provided. I'l 
mechanics are instructed in routine ser 
icing problems. Driver manuals are 
tributed, too. 

More standard factory parts sales a 
sought, and a specialized book—showi 
the stock numbers of all compone 
and containing order forms—is prepar 
for each truck. 

The plan also provides for an an 
control system under which full p: 
stocks are maintained at centraliz 
points, if not at the direct point 
dealer servicing. ; 


NEW PAPER DELAYED 


Application of Sundance Publishig 
Co. of Denver for 275 tons of ne 
print a quarter to start a new afterno 
daily newspaper (BW —Jul.29'44,p%% 
has finally been rejected by the WI§ 
Appeals Board, but Eugene Cervi, het 
of Sundance, promises Denver a “né 
paper” as soon as the newsprint siti 
tion will permit. ' 

Cervi’s two associates in Sundangé 
J. Stephen Russell and Emest Perring 
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Iso operate Monitor Publications, Inc., 
hich publishes the Monitor, a weekly 
wertising sect with a press run 
¢ 91,000. Monitor Publications, Inc., 
0 mid Sundance, however, are entirely 
s parate corporate enterprises, 


of 
v\j 
U 


’ Mpperlube Up 

00, Motorists seeking more 
cllimileage from gas and longer life 
om engines swell conditioner 


sles by 400%. 


As the octane in gasoline for civilians 
oes down—from 80 to 74-76 on Ethyl 
472 to 70 on standard—sales are sky- 
pcketing on “engine conditioners’’— 
willy a fine lubricating oil, which is 
ut nght into the gas tanks. 
“Upperlube,” a Socony-Vacuum Oil 
. trade name, has been adopted in 
opular usage to denote all kinds of 
ese engine conditioners. 

Pre-Ethyl Product—A few years ago 
ost of the major oil companies were 
anufacturing some type of conditioner 
pr use with gasoline on the claim that 
s use helped lubricate engine valves, re- 
ove carbon, and give better engine per- 
prmance. Some, however, dropped the 
roduct when Ethyl gasoline became 
ailable at lower premiums. 

More recently, several specialty man- 
facturing companies have marketed 
roducts which they claimed would pre- 
nt carbon and sludge, give faster 
celeration, and lubricate all moving 
arts of an engine. Some of these prod- 
ts have a kerosene base; most utilize 
pme mineral oil. 

400% Increase—Filling station men, 
ho have any of these conditioners on 
isplay, report that motorists, anxious to 
etch the mileage as well as the life 
their engines, are so eager to buy 
at sales have spurted upward 400%. 
Some oil men say that whereas only 
¢ in every ten motorists former] 
ought conditioner and then only wit 
ach second or third tank of gasoline, 
bur out of every ten now buy some 
ith every tank of gas. 

No Added Mileage—Most filling sta- 
on owners. tell customers that condi- 
pner will not extend the mileage of 
soline but that it will remove car- 
bn and preserve the life of engines. 
Some petroleum and automotive 
gineers say the use of conditioner 
th gasoline is like giving a fretting 
tient a shot of water in the arm to 
Im the nerves. 

They point to the Army’s formula for 
andard gasoline which calls for a gas- 
ne as dry as champagne, the 
act opposite of the “lubes.” 
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Here’s another way in which 
TAFT-PEIRCE helps to get planes 


into the air... 


¢ Mg y + <3 a a 
17 Mil Ul AML tux iter 


s a ay 


Planes can’t get off the ground if they 
have to wait for a vital part like these 
hydraulic valves which are key com- 
ponents of their control systems. 
Production of these valves demands 
the ability to maintain prompt deliver- 


ies on precision work that has to pass the X-ray eyes of Air Corps inspectors. So 
the Taft-Peirce Contract Manufacturing Division, an organization long familiar 
with the standards and practices of the aircraft industry, undertook the pro- 
duction job. 30 days after manufacturing began, inspectors began okaying 
valves, which are now rolling out on stepped-up schedules. And planes are 
getting off the ground on schedule, too, on their way to the fighting fronts. 


This unique ability to carry the ball right from the start indicates the breadth 
and depth of Taft-Peirce Contract Manufacturing experience in every industry. 
Here you can have done, or made, any work you need from design, tooling, or 
manufacture of a single part, to quantity production of complete machines and 
mechanisms. And if you want to know how, you will find the answers in the 


interesting picture-and-caption book entitled ‘* Take It To Taft-Peirce."’ 


For a 


copy, write on your letterhead to: The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


=. 


TE ;1re 


Take it to Taft-Peirce 


. ” . ” 
Turning the “Searchlight” on “Opportunities 
“‘cluce”’ ads are published aa space is avatlable, usually 
within two or three weeks of receipt Closing date on 
publication iseues, Thursday of preceding week. Rate: 
50 cents @ word; $2.50 per line or fraction. Minimum 
£5. payable in advance. Bog number counts as 2 words. 
iddress replies c/o Business Week, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


territorial or national representation 
* MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE, 
20 years experience in manufacturing and 
sales of transportation equipment. Office in 
New York City. Desirea transportation equip- 
ment accounts for railroad, buses, trucks. Can 
handle same on territorial and national basis. 
Box 401. 
post-war assets 


* EXECUTIVE: Graduate chemical engineer 
with 15 years exceptional experience in pro- 
duction, design, and research, excellent or- 
ganizational ability, aggressiveness and com- 
mon sense; is interested in negotiating with 
responsible individual desiring active and 
competent assistance in management prob- 
lems. Box 402, 


used office equipment 
* BURROUGHS BOOKKEEPING machine, 
style 72 for sale, with stand and ‘eo 
Condition A-1. Frank Farnsworth ruit 
Farm, Waterville, Ohio. 


sales manager — with office 


* SALES MANAGER or Eastern Manager 
for past 20 years, handling technical sales. 
Former product a war casualty. Have own 
New York offiee. Excellent industrial con- 
Now available. Box 403. 


overseas representation 


* IF YOU wish to introduce your products 
to British Markets or establish agency repre- 
sentation overseas write Box 405. 


tacts. 


Available 


Real Estate 
Executive 


FOR POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


A man, 48 years old, with lifetime ex- 
perience in leases, mortgages, insur- 
ance, sales, purch and 


taxes, poares ty 
labor relations and office management 
will soon be available. 

Now engaged in meneging and liqui- 
dating real estate “— -— of a large 
insurance company in middie western 
area. 


He is .nterested in negotiating with 
an individual, a corporation or group 
having present or future post-war 
estate problems; to whom his abil 
and experience would be of value. 
Box 404, Business Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIL 


We'll Sell Your Product 


- « « to the Grain, Feed, Seed, Elevator, and 
Flour Mill Trades. Successful, 32 year old, 
Sales Organization with 94 Salesmen through- 


out America wants additional products to sell. 
What have you? Write Business Week Box 406. 


UNCLE SAM’S WAR CHEST 


calls. for a BILLION DOLLARS A MONTH 
in War Bond sales. Do your part by en- 
couraging your employees to set aside at 
least 10% of the gross payroll in War 
Bonds, through the Payroll Savings Plan! 


LABOR 


Men Elude Drive 


Plight of foundries has 
been well publicized, but bait 
hasn’t attracted any substantial 
number of new workers. 


The ballyhoo of war agencies to re- 
cruit 20,000 husky men to work in 
forge shops and foundries has been 
effective in focusing attention on the 
critical need of castings as components 
for virtually every important type of 
war equipment. The recruiting drive has 
failed thus far, however, in its objec- 
tive of smashing the bottleneck in the 
foundries—manpower (BW-—Jul.15’44, 

19). 
© Mettee~enl Worse—The only sign of 
optimism flickered at Cleveland, where 
eleven foundries and forge shops em- 
ploying 8,000 reported a 1% increase 
in employees during July. In the tri- 
state region of Ohio, Michigan, and 
Kentucky, containing 600 shops, em- 
ployment was off 3.2%, however. 

Midwestern foundries need 7,000 
workers immediately; throughout the na- 


tion, between 8,000 and 13, 
tional foundry employees must  ¢ fo, 
during the next six weeks to : cect » 
duction schedules. Preferen ' 
power treatment is schedule 
foundries and forge shops. 


@ Workers Spurred—Warning at Eche 
shortage of foundry products 
lay the knockout blow to the cneqfiiiof g 
WPB Chairman Donald Nej:on 
pealed for an “extra effort” of wore Tl 


so that war output will not b: 
Castings and forgings compris: 
of the value of total Amercin ¥ 
production, but they are the b 
for fighting equipment many tine 
castings’ value. 

During the current quart 
more castings are needed than cy 
out of the sand in April, May, and Jy 
Army Ordnance requires about 25% 
the industry’s entire automotive pro¢ 
tion for the light-heavy and heavy-he 
truck program. The casting deficien 


of the first six months this year will qj con 
quire a step-up of 43% in the prod 
tion of light trucks and 99% in hem ofte 


trucks in the last six. ) 
@ Postwar Lure—A come-on to att 

recruits is the foundry industry's cl 
that it offers attractive postwar opp 


r* 
ter 


— = 


INFORMAL FORUM 


A daily discussion period that permits 
workers to air grievances and ideas 
provides a safety valve for labor rela- 
tions at Albina Machine & Engine 
Works, Portland, Ore. Staged during 
lunch recess, the meeting is humor- 
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ously called the “working st 
forum.” Employees make good use 
their time to voice personal feclit 
on such subjects as working and he 
ing conditions, thus give managem@ 
an insight into worker morale, Onl 
few subjects are banned: religit 
politics, sex, personalities. 
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} FULL THROTTLE TOWARD THE FINAL BLOW 


Echoing the roar of guns and throb of tanks on distant battlefields, the hurrying song 
of giant driver wheels rings without letup along the steel paths of America's railroads. 
¢ The railroads are putting all their steam into a single purpose — that of 

making sure that American fighting men get the things they need 

to hasten war's end. @ The products of farm and factory 

must flow surely, steadily and swiftly to the far-flung battle 

fronts. There must be plenty — ahead of time. e It is 

here the railroads serve. For about nine-tenths of 

everything the armed services require is 

carried by the rails. e Day after day, night 

after night, every railroad man is striving, 


Bevery available wheel is turning, toward 


this goal — that there shall be no let- 
down in getting under way all the 


goods which victory needs. 


<i 
‘fee 
> / 
! 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILRO: 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


New — Inexpensive Hydraulic Pump 


Replaces Hand Pumps and Mechanical Devices 
... Simplifies Power Take-Off Problems ! 


#= This power-driven hydraulic pump is fully perfected and is 
building outstanding performance records. It’s available now! 
#= Only 5 H.P. required to develop 4000 Ibs. per sq. in. internal 
hydraulic pressure. Can raise 500 Ibs. or 50 tons with equal 
ease, depending on speed required. 

“= Operates from fan kelt or crankshaft of gasoline or diesel 
powered vehicles — or from electric motors. Can be driven 
by gear, chain, direct drive or power take-off. 


Typical Application of P-104 


e— Snow weailaee 
/~ Ground Tillers —Bull- pie 
<p dozers — Scrapers — 
Shovels — Road 
vr Finishers — 


Trucks 


& oe 


aif 


Replaces hand - operated 
pumps, mechanical devices 
and complicated power 
take-offs. Operator merely 
flicks valve to control one 
or more rams. 


YOUR Product may 
need P-104! 


If your product requires the ap- 
plication of controlled force to one 
or more operating parts— and if 
you would like to give your equip- | 
ment added sales appeal and extra 
speed and ease of operation — then 
you will want to know about 
Blackhawk power-driven and hand- 
operated High-Pressure Hydraulic 
Controls. Come to Blackhawk with 
your hydraulic problems—we will 
counsel in confidence. Write Black- 
hawk Mfg. Co., 5300 West Rogers 
St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BLACKHAWK 
Stigh-Fresswre Atydraulies 


tunities. Foundries can shift to 
production almost overnight, thu 
ing many other industries to b) sco 
into peace operations. The basic ‘ 
ter of castings in industrial pro: 
convinces 74% of foundrymen, 
been shown, that they can m 
present levels of employment a: 
duction after the war. 

The employment of more Bar! 
from the British colony of B 
to work in foundries is being 
ered by the War Manpower Cc Lis. 
sion. Some Barbadians who wer rk. 
ing in food plants have been relea.. 4 to 
Racine (Wis.) foundries. 

Deferred agricultural workers a). are 
being urged to find part- or ful! time 
foundry jobs. 

@ Threats Used—Reports that the \\Va 
Production Board will close down {oup.- 
dries working on less critical materia) in 
order to gain needed employees for the 
300 foundries and forge shops turning 
out indispensable war equipment are 
probably only a threat. To make the 
WMC priority referral list, a foundn 
must devote at least 75% of its pro. 
duction to material of a critical nature 

A proposal to withdraw war contract 
from foundries retaining civilian pro. 
duction also is only a threat. The can 
cellation bogey arose because foundriaff 
were assuming civilian jobs betweefl 
war contracts, but WPB’s grip on mate ff 
rial allotments is tight enough to bring 
prompt conversion when a war job is t 
be done. ; 
@ Incentives Considered—WPB hinted 
that the wage-incentive principle off 

“more work, more pay” might casi 
the manpower pinch. A survey “of wage 
incentive plans in 86 foundries and 
forge shops showed that in 20 of thes 
plants, production soared 42% follow: 
ing application of incentives. This woullf 
be equivalent to adding 7,000 men tof 
the labor force if the same productiony 
gains had been obtained in all 86 plants 

The survey showed 17,000 worker 
boosted their earnings 18% under the | 
incentive system, while foundries 
slashed unit labor costs by 12%, WPIE 
reported. i 
e Government Blamed—Despite franti 
efforts of war agencies to correct the] 
labor situation, foundrymen blame gov’ i 
ernment policies for the shortage. ‘I he 
importance of castings to the war prof 
gram was not realized by war agencici 
until too late, it is charged. Wage 
often pointed out as an alleged caus 
for the labor deficiency, have beet! 
frozen by the National War Labot 
Board, which has refused to proces 
foundry wage cases on an industry-wide 
basis. The reluctance of the Office d 
Price Administration to give price relic] 
also has discouraged production, four) 
drymen maintain. 
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Bered to the GM-U.AW. impartial | 


Chevrolet Turmoil 


Second strike in fortnight 
erupts over discharge of seven 
leaders in first walkout. Umpire | 
to weigh dismissals. 


Seven thousand members of C.1.0.’s 
inited Automobile Workers last week 
staged their second walkout in a fort- 
ight at General Motors Corp.'s five 
hevrolet Gear & Axle Division plants 
a Detroit. The U.A.W. charged that 
he company had seized a pretext to 
ick a fight with the union and G.M. 
ontended that U.A.W. had violated its 
mntract by striking. 

Back on Monday—Under the exigen- 
ies of war production demands coupled 
ith orders of the National War Labor 
Board and pleas of union leaders, the 
trikers went back to their jobs on Mon- 
lay with the basic issues aired but un- 
sttled. 

After the first walkout, Walter P. 
Reuther, vice-president of U.A.W., and 
committee nominated to take over the 
ocal’s affairs persuaded the workers to 
tum to their jobs (BW—Aug.12’44, 
100). The company immediately dis- 
harged seven men alleged tc have led 
e strike, and the 7,000 employees 
alked out again. 

Refused to Comply—The regional war 
abor board ordered that the workers go 
ack to their jobs and that the cases 
f the seven discharged men be re- 


mpire, Ralph T. Seward. The union | 
aimed that the board order was dic- 
ted in the company’s interests and 
fused to comply. Two A.F.L. board 
embers joined with four C.I.O. repre- 
ntatives in a resolution asking the 
ational War Labor Board for an in- 
pstigation of the competence, courage, 
d integrity of public members sign- 
g the order. 
Last week the national board held a 
owcause hearing as to why the 
gional ruling should not be enforced, 
d subsequently ordered compliance. 
pur to Factionalism?—Despite Reu- 
‘’s assertions at the hearing that the 
mpany had deliberately discharged the 
‘en men to precipitate another strike 
d thus play on factional differences 
hin the union on the eve of a 


How confidently can you answer 
‘'No”’ to these four questions ? 


% Can the cost be reduced? 


% Can belts, gears, universals and other need- 
less complexities be eliminated? 


% Can its sales appeal be stepped up? 
% Can it be made easier to service? 


If your product involves power transmission, remote 
control or speed indication, the answer to the above 
questions cannot be a flat ‘‘No”’ until you’ve looked 
into the improvements and economies made possible by 
flexible shafting. 


STOW Flexible Shafting enables you to transmit 
power at an angle or through congested areas, with 
fewer parts, less weight, and NEW ECONOMY OF 
MANUFACTURE. Flexible Shafting eliminates the need 
for precise alignment between driving and driven mem- 
bers, facilitating assembly and reducing cost. Design can 

be streamlined and modern- 
ized. Parts can be placed 
where most convenient for 
servicing. 


@ Stow engineers offer val- 
vable technical information, 
many timely suggestions in 
our new booklet, “The How 
& Why of Flexible Shaft- 
ing”. Mail coupon for com- 
plimentary copy. Ask for 
extra copies for your de- 
signing engineers. 


FLEKIBLE 
SHAFTING 


RETEEEEERRRR REED 


ett 


STOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
425 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the “The How & 
Why of Flexible Shafting”. 


A.W. convention and election), he 
med to Detroit and joined with 
et union leaders in persuading the 
tkets to return to their jobs. 

.M.’s director of labor relations, 
tty B. Coen, maintained that the 
pany was within its contractual 
hits in discharging the employees for 
ged strike activities. 


MANUFACTURING 
co. 


TOR 
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Working the 


"Pittsburgh Muddle" System? 


In Gin Rummy, Mr. Office Manager, 
certain devious characters resort to 
the Pittsburgh Muddle system. But 
as office procedure, it should not be 
condoned. However, we know the 
spot you're in—with lack of space or 
adequate equipment and the con- 
fusion of wartime operation. So we 
introduce the man who straightens 
out office tangles— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.“ 

The learned initials after his name 
stand for “Doctor of Offices.” For 
that is his helpful occupation. Don’t 
expect miracles, for he also is handi- 


capped at present—unable to produce 
the equipment he would recommend 
to make your office operations easier 
and more efficient. But, even so, he 
may immediately suggest a trick or 
two that will ease the wartime strain. 
Why not invite him in for a look-see? 
No obligation, of course! 


And if postwar planning is one of 
your problems, Mr. Expediter is 
surely the very man you want to see. 
You'll be helped, also, by his book, 
“Office Planning.” Simply call your 
local Art Metal branch or dealer, or 


write Art Metal Construction Co., 


Jamestown, New York. 


Makers of 
*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


*a subsidiary company 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE FILES 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


—_ 


Graveyard Goes 

Midnight-to-dawn shift wi 
be discontinued next week | 
another West Coast shipyard 
Two nine-hour shifts ordered, 


For many months now th U4 

Maritime Commission, whose | 
see that the vast fleets of mercli.:t \¢ 
sels are built as economically a. pox 
ble, has been quietly plugging {vr ¢ 
elimination of the graveyard shift 
West Coast shipyards. 
@ Low Production—The graveyard shi 
the midnight-to-dawn vigil—in ma 
cases has proved to be just a sevcii-ho 
wait to punch the time clock again. 

In many cases the production recor 

of graveyard shifts hove really shoy 
nothing to compare with the day , 
swing shift output. And then, the 
have been disciplinary problems. Coy 
pany guards often have to yank out; 
the ingoing line drunken workers wi 
went to work straight from some } 
or beer hall. 
@Another Yard Shifts —Headach 
— have been caused by graveya 
shift workers who are paid $1.38 ; 
hour, 15% above the regular $1. 
rate. And, since they are paid for eigh 
hours, and work only seven, the rn 
is actually nearly $1.58 an hour. 

Next week the Maritime Commissi 
will see another shipyard in the L 
Angeles area drop the graveyard shi 
when the California Shipbuilding Coq 
goes from a daily three-shift basis 
two nine-hour shifts. 

@ 5,000 Absorbed—Pleased Marit 
officials claim the two shifts will give 
better balance in the yard since most | 
the graveyard shifters will be distribute 
on the other two shifts. : 

The yard, which has been buildi 
transports, has been particularly shop 
of steamfitters and other skilled wom 
ers on the day and swing shifts. ff 

Thus, the 15,500 day-shift work 
and 9,900 on the swing shift will absoq] 
most of 5,200 graveyard shift workel 
@ Idlers Lose Jobs—Not all of the grav) 
yard workers will be absorbed, thoug, 
Shipyard officials, an industry spokd 
man revealed, will weed out many § 
the “inefficient workers and less qua 
fied.” 

Despite all public announcements| 
the War Manpower Commission tii 
a great shortage of workers exists in 
Coast shipyards, it is known that sini 
last fall a general weeding-out proc’ 
of unproductive workers has been goit 


on. 
@ General Trend—The change-over fra 
the three-shift to a two-shift basis 
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California Shipbuilding Corp. follows 
the general trend in the Wilmington 
(Calif.) area. 

The yard is located near the Roose- 
yelt Navy yard which has been on two 
nine-hour shifts a day for some time. 
Two-shift operations also include the 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Ltd., and the 
shipyard division of the Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. 

e WMC Approves—Maritime officials 
say that they never order a two-shift 
basis unless asked to do so by the man- 
agement. The management, which is 
bound by the Pacific Coast master 

reement with the Pacific Coast Dis- 
tnct Metal Trades Council (A.F.L.), 
in turn must have the sanction of the 
unions. Also vitally interested in any 
change is the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

In the interest of speeding up pro- 
duction, WMC approves the new site 
at California Shipbuilding Corp. With 
some reluctance, unions also gave their 
approval. 
eBalked Elsewhere—While the Los 
Angeles area has begun the trend toward 
the two shifts, the Maritime Commis- 
sian has had no luck in obtaining any 
change-over in the San Francisco Bay, 
Portland, or Seattle yards. 

The plans last spring were to put all 


Puzzled about electronics... its uses... possibilities? 


Operadio’s soon-to-be-published book is not a scientific electronic text... 
but it will give you practical information that may help you chart your 


business course for the future. 


32 pages brimful of essential, down-to-earth information clearly show 


how thoroughly Operadio is prepared to use advanced skill and resource- 
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fulness in applying electronics to your industry’s special problems and 


new products. 


“Can Electronics Improve Your Product?” is a definite part of the advance 


groundwork that assures a busy post-war America. 


RESERVE YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


HONORS IN REVERSE 
Something new in military service OPE! Dio 


flags is being evolved by the increas- 
ing number of medical discharges. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, 
features one of the new pennants 
honoring its 15 employees who have CPERAGIO ELANEFACTURND CO, CEPT. 8-16, ST. CHARIS, At. 
returned from the wars. The flag is eee 


kept up to date like the big one— PIN TO YOUR Put me on the fist todey! 


NAME 


when the trend was the other way. LETTERHEAD OBRINT ik ERE a aR 


PRE aticctitiiaroicccnncnecnomminancneen« 
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Some detailed information about 

the 182 national and international 
labor unions which constitute organ- 
ized labor in the United States has 
been collected and published in book 
form. Edited by Florence Peterson, 
chief of the industrial relations divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Handbook of Labor Unions is a 
valuable reference book. It is pub- 
lished by the American Council on 
Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
@ Range of Data—Under 17 head- 
ings, Miss Peterson has tabulated 
pertinent information about each 
union—its correct name, size, juris- 
diction, address, afhliation, member- 
ship qualifications, strike regulations, 
etc. 

The author perforce got most of 
the data from the unions themselves, 
and it is no secret that, for purposes 
of increasing their bargaining pres- 
tige, some unions are given to report- 


Paperhangers Ind 


* Officers elected by referendum. 


#** Subject to referendum 


Painters, Decorators & A.F.L. Lafayette, 


Directory Lists 182 Labor Unions 


ing their affairs—particularly their 
membership figures—in an optimistic 
light. The value of the book lies 
in the fact that it rounds up all the 
information that is available on the 
unions. 
@ No “Inside” Unions—Some of the 
organizations included are relativel 
small, and some of them are not affil- 
iated with either the C.I.O. or the 
A.F.L., but no union is listed whose 
membership is made up solely of em- 
loyees of a single company or 
ocality. 

The following table identifies the 
20 largest unions in the U. S. as 
listed by the Handbook of Labor 
Unions. They claim a total of more 


‘than 8,000,000 members, approxi- 


mately half the estimated number of 
trade unionists in the country, al- 
though they constitute only 11% of 
the 182 organizations listed in the 
handbook. 


Con- 
ventions 
Address (number 
of Head- §Member- Monthly of years 
Name Affiliation quarters ship Dues between) t 
Automobile Workers C.1.0. Detroit 1,100,000 $1 1 
Steelworkers C.1.0. Pittsburgh 725,625 $1 *2 
Machinists A.F.L. Washington 625,000 Min. $1.75 3 
Teamsters A.F.L. Indianapolis 610,000 Min. $2 5 
United Mine Workers Ind. Washington 600,000 Min. $1.50 *2 
Carpenters A.F.L. Indianapolis 600,000 Méin. $1 oeg 
Electrical, Radio & C.1.0. New York 430,000 Min. $1 1 
Machine Workers 
Common Laborers A.F.L. Washington 420,000 Min. $1 o005 
Boilermakers A.F.L. Kansas City 400,000 Min $1.75 4 
helpers 
$1.25 
Textile Workers C.1.0. New York 400,000 Min. $12 2 
(yr.) 
Clothing Workers C.1.0 New York 300,000 Set by 2 
local 
Electrical Workers A.F.L. Washington 252,900 Min. $3 2 
helpers 
$2.50 
Marine & Shipbuilding C.1.0. Camden,N.J. 250,000 Min. $1.25 1 
Workers 
Railway & Steamship A.F.L. Cincinnati 250,000 Min. $15 4 
Clerks (yr.) 
Hotel & Restaurant A.F.L. Cincinnati 242,000 Min. $1.50 2 
Employees & Bartenders women, 
$1.25 
Ladies Garment Workers A.F.L. New York 225,000 Set by 2 
local 
Brotherhood of Railroad Ind. Cleveland 196,000 Set by 4 
Trainmen local 
National Fed. of Ind. Baltimore 167,000 Set by Soeey 
Telephone Workers local 
Bridge & Structural A.F.L. St. Louis 150,000 Set by 4 
Iron Workers local 
150,006 Min, $2 + 


t Dtiewe'are elected by convention vote, unless noted to the contrary. 
+ ers nominated by convention, but elected by referendum. 


**** Officers elected by co tion, from 


bers of the tive board. 


rds on the Pacific Coast on two ‘en. 

our shifts on May 1. Employer:. as 
well as unionists, persuaded the \\ari- 
time Commission to withhold enf.;ce. 
ment of its order until the Pacific Coast 
Shipyard Stabilization Committee inet 
later in May in Portland, Ore. 

Employers and unionists, on the 
grounds that the elimination of the 
graveyard shift would hamper produc- 
tion, clog up transportation and hous- 
ing (many graveyard workers slip into 
the warm bed left by a day-shift worker), 
scuttled the two-shift plans. 


Mass Instruction 


Texas business college 
applies technique of industrial 
production line to its training 
program for stenographers. 


“They laughed when I sat down at 

the piano.” The catchlines for the cor- 
respondence course music lessons have a 
parallel in the literature for the new 
short courses now being taught in a 
number of business colleges throughout 
the nation. 
e Through the Mill—The operators of 
simplified systems are running thousands 
of office workers through their training 
mills in six to eight weeks—a process that 
takes five months to a year in the ortho- 
dox business college. 

W. F. Elliott, president of the Elliott 
Business Schools in Houston and Beau- 
mont, Tex., offers a secretary-steno- 
graphic course that is based on five steps 
in instruction. 

e Confidence Developed—On the as- 
sumption that learning depends largely 
upon confidence, students are never 
given a chance to think that they have 
tackled anything tough. They are not 
given a complete book—only simple les- 
son sheets; neither are they put in a 
single room with one teacher; nor are 


they held down to the progress of the § 


class. 


The student is assigned to a room to | 


learn one step in shorthand. For ex- 
ample, one lesson explains symbols for 
vowels this way: “If a word begins with 
a vowel, begin writing it with a circle.” 
One teacher teaches the first step; pro- 

ressively the student passes through 
Be rooms, with five teachers, all within 
50 days or less or Elliott considers the 
student backward. He prefers students 
who finish in less than 50 days to those 
who take 100 days or more. 


© Spelling Technique—Spelling is taught | 


the simple way, 75 words a day. The 
following day they are given the words 
spelled incorrectly, and they correct 

em. Students don’t bother with the 
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Buy War Bonds — fo Have and fo Hold 


The story behind the Boeing Superfortress 


Remember back to January, 1940? The 
war in Europe was not yet five months 
old and war with Japan still two years 
away, but the U.S. Army Air Forces 
even then determined they must have 
an airplane that would carry a heavier 
bomb load farther, faster and higher 
than any the world had ever known. 


Leading aircraft companies were in- 
vited to submit designs. 


In February, thirty days before Hitler 
invaded the Low Countries, the Army 
tadically increased its specifications. 
Those new requirements made the de- 
sign problems still more difficult. But 
Boeing—with its unequaled back- 
ground of 4-engine experience in build- 
ing such planes as the Flying Fortress, 


the Stratoliner and transocean Clippers 
—was in the best position to solve them. 


Wind-tunnel tests of the Boeing model 
so impressed the Army that Boeing was 
authorized to build three experimental 
airplanes. And then — even before the 
first of these had been completed and 
flight tested —the Air Forces decided 
that this was the world’s number one 
bomber! Quantity production was 
ordered — one of the greatest manufac- 
turing programs ever put behind any 
weapon of war. This program eventually 
included the Bell and Martin plants as 
well as three Boeing plants and liter- 
ally hundreds of sub-contractors. 


This placed upon Boeing a tremendous 
responsibility, not only in successfully 


engineering the design but also getting 
it into production. 

A master plan had to be created ... 
factories built . . . new tools designed 
... co-ordination of production arranged 
in all participating plants. 


So sound was the basic design that 
not one major change had to be madi 
when actual flight tests got under way 
And approximately a year and a half 
later the first production models wer¢ 
bombing Japan. 

Superfortresses are taking their place 
along with the famous Flying Fortresse 
in Boeing's effort to provide the Army's 
great bombing crews with the best pos 
sible airplanes to accomplish their 
hazardous and important missions. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER » TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


raat 


1/2 TONS 
of what it 
fakes 


It is estimated it takes 144 tons of 
cargo monthly to feed, arm and main- 
tain a single fighting man overseas, 
Each ton of supplies moved takes a 
lot of rope . . . for towing, hoisting, 
lashing, rigging, and equipment. 
With the need for rope still outstrip- 
ping the supply, it is up to all of us to 
cooperate with the War Production 
Board by conserving the rope we have. 
Only in that way can our armed forces 
all over the world be sure of having 
enough for the job ahead, 


Send today for a copy of the WPB 
sponsored booklet, “The Rope You 
Save Fights For You.” It explains the 
current rope situation and tells ex- 
actly what to do to make rope last 
longer ... Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany, North Plymouth, Massachusetts 
and Welland, Ontario, 


PLYMOUTH 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 
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words they can spell, only those they 
can’t spell, and they learn the 5,()\)) 
most commonly used words. 

Typing students are given a sim 

fied form, step by step as they progr: 
But here, too, a bit of sales psycho): 
is used. Each is given a pad of 
sorted letterheads carrying the name; 
many of America’s largest and | 
known industrial firms. Students 
the feel of writing real letters, so when 
they go on a real job, it is not strange 
but just another letterhead which th 
have already learned to use. 
@ Plenty of Jobs—Fifty percent of the 
students in business colleges today a: 
high school students or just out of high 
oo the remaining half are married 
women. All business colleges have morc 
trouble holding teachers and finding 
living quarters for students than finding 
prospective students or jobs for the 
graduates. 

But while the educators may wrangle 
over the merits of the “quickie” busi- 
ness schools, the schools go on grind- 
ing out thousands of students monthly 
“We simply put individual instruction 
on a mass production basis,” says onc 
such school operator, “The business 
colleges that formerly required from five 
months to a year to turn out a secretary- 
stenographer only graduated 12 out of 
each 100 students starting the course 
We graduate 8 out of 10 such students 
and find jobs for 8 out of 8 under 
present conditions.” 


UNION CONTROL SPREADS 


Encouraged by the recent success of 
Milledgeville in winning federal court 
sanction for a local ordinance regulat 
ing union activity, another small 
Georgia town, Newnan, last week set 
about enforcing a statute patterned on 
Milledgeville’s. A district court held 
that circumstances did not warrant fed 
eral interference with enforcement of 
the Milledgeville measure (BW—Aug. 
12°44,p108). 

Newnan city officials informed Frank 
Barker, field representative of C.I.O.’s 
Textile Workers Union, that he was 
liable to arrest unless he obtained a 
$5,000 license as a labor organizer and 
proved that he had been a resident of 
the town for twelve months prior to 
engaging in organizational activity. Bar- 
ker arrived in Newnan two months ago 
to organize the Newnan Cotton Mills. 

The towns contend that labor unions 
are business enterprises and _ conse- 
quently are subject to municipal licens- 
ing. In announcing preparations for 
all-out legal war against the measures, 
the C.I.O. has he ae the stand that 
they violate constitutional rights. 

Carrollton, Ga., has prepared a sim- 
ilar ordinance, but has not passed it. 
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LO. Tries Again 

Unsuccessful the first time, 
,W. gets a second shot at 
gaining rights in Thompson 
sducts, Inc., plants. 


The 16,000 workers in Cleveland’s 
smpson Products, Inc., have main- 
ed their preference for independent 
ons (BW—May9’42,p72). Last week 
National Labor Relations Board 
e them a new chance to reconsider. 
lant Unions Barred—NLRB barred 
ir two present unions from the bal- 
at an election to be held Aug. 30. 
h are unafhiliated unions. At T. P.’s 
rkwood plant, the 7,500 workers will 
ide whether they wish to be repre- 
ted by the CLO. United Automo- 
» Workers or the A.F.L. Interna- 
al Assn. of Machinists. 
At Thompson Aircraft Products Co., 
outsize aircraft subsidiary in Euclid, 
io, the 9,000 employees will decide 
ether they want the U.A.W. or 
hing. 
ao Planned—NLRB ordered the 
ny to withdraw recognition from 
d to disestablish the Aircraft Workers 
iance and the Brotherhood of Inde- 
dent Workers, the two plant unions. 
e company came up bristling, said 
elcomed an opportunity to end the 
tuptive tactics of the C.I.O. and 
FL. promised to contest “in the 
phest courts” the order to disestablish 
p independent unions. 
An expression of preference by the 
ployees for one of the national unions 
the NLRB election would, of course, 
ve nothing to fight for in the courts. 
lection Protested—Basis for the 
RB election order was a two-month 
aring concluded in May, 1943, at 
hich the C.I.O. complained that an 
ction held May 1, 1942, was unfairly 
ducted and company-influenced. 
ne C.1.0. was defeated, 2 to 1. 
‘The Thompson interests, headed by 
derick C, Crawford, former president 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
stitute both a challenge and a rich 
ze for which union organizers have 
mored for seven years. The C.1.O. 
§ sent some of its top-flight men into 
effort, including Wyndham Morti- 
t, Ed Hall, and Paul E. Miley. 
some Workers Alienated—The tone of 
.W.’s campaign probably alienated 
ny Thompson workers. A strike was 
led by the U.A.W. in April, 1942. 
et than 10% of the workers re- 
Dnded. 
‘he 1.A.M.’s campaign has been, by 
trast, calmer in its advocacy of the 
vantages of international unionism. 
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HE READS THE 


Lost hunters, treasure seekers, flee- 
ing criminals—all know this man. 
Where others starve and lose them- 
selves, the woodsman reads the un- 
written of the wilds and 
survives. In the light of his long 
experience, even seemingly mean- 
ingless little things reveal their 
story. 

Industry too has its unwritten 
language. For example, in clutches 
for equipment you build or buy, 
little details of design and manu- 
facture become important factors 
in your machine’s operation. The 
Twin Disc Clutch Company has 
learned about these important little 
things by building power links for 
most industrial applications for 


over 26 years. 
It’s worth money to let this 


Al (. a 
_ Twili Disc 


SPECIALISTS IN 


INDUSTRIA 


knowledge be your guide to powet 
transmission and control. Your 
Twin Disc-equipped machines be- 
come better buys because, (a) un- 
excelled application experience fits 
power links to jobs perfectly; (b) 
intimate knowledge of materials 
and methods makes every detail of 
clutch design and construction 
right; (c) strategically located fac- 
tory branches and service stations 
keep parts and repair service within 
quick, easy reach always. 

You'll find it good business to 
get all the facts about Twin Disc 
Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
now, while planning for the future. 
Write for complete details today. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic 


Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


SINCE 1918 


Working 
Hand-in-Glove 
for ECONOMY ! 


The worker’s hands . . . they can be 
protected in a manner that means 
much in Jowered costs and increased 
production. 


JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLOVES are 
bringing new economies to Ameri- 
ca’s leading plants. Jomac fabric is 
extra-long wearing. It is a loop- 
finished cloth that is thick with 
protective ‘‘cushions.”’ These gloves 
can be washed repeatedly, used 


over-and-over again. 


Jomac INDUSTRIAL GLOvES are of- 
fered both in regular and special 
Heat-Resisting styles. Write for the 
complete details. 


C. Walker Jones Co., 
6135 N. Lambert St., 
East Germantown, 


Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


In-Plant Feeding 


WFA finds in survey that 
only 5% million workers have 
access to on-job food facilities. 
Big plants have best record. 


Much progress has been made since 

the launc -—< a — almost two 
years ago (BW —Sep.12’42,p39) to im- 
prove the nutritional standards of the 
American worker’s lunch box, but in- 
plant food facilities today still leave 
much to be desired. 
e Best in Big Plants—The War Food 
Administration found in a recent survey 
that only 44% of the manufacturing 
plants offering some sort of food serv- 
ice were equipped to handle 60% or 
more of the workers. It was estimated 
that on-the-job food facilities were avail- 
able to 5,500,000 workers and that 
1,500,000 more soon would be added to 
the list. 

Large plants, employing 2,500 or 
more, have done the best job of indus- 
trial feeding, the primary aims of which 
are to reduce absenteeism, illness, and 
fatigue through improved nutrition, and 


to cut the time and trave] req 
workers to consume mids));/ 
@ New Facilities Planned—|., 
five large plants were fo 
cafeterias. New or additio 
lunch counter, or canteen 
lanned by 41% of these | 
0% of plants employing | 
workers Pad cafeterias. 
Despite the fact that 5)% , 
workers in war plants were fo 
have some sort of food service ays 
only 39% are obtaining midshift, 
Best record was found in the 4 
industry where 97% of the large 
offered food facilities and 68% 
workers were taking their meals, 
@ Service Offered—Earliest efforts 
prove the nutrition of industrial 
ers consisted of educational cam 
to get something more than a 
wich, a piece of pie, and a bot 
coffee into the lunch box. 
Today the WFA has industrial 
ing specialists whose services, fo 
veys and recommendations, 
requisitioned without charge by 
agement or by government prod 
and procurement agencies if the 
that production could be impro 
better food facilities. 
Assistance includes advice on 
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CLO. SEEKS CHINESE 


Attempting to organize more than 
2,000 Chinese lumberjacks in British 
Columbia’s forests, the C.I.O. Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America is 
staging a unique but logical campaign. 
Aiding the drive is Canadian-born 
Roy Mah (right), newly appointed in- 
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ternational representative. As s 
tary of the Chinese Youth Ass 
Victoria, he swings conside 
weight in his organizational 
ments. In addition, Mah sets up 
local unions, interprets for I¥ 
chieftains at the meetings, and ¢ 
Chinese edition of the C.I.O. m 
paper—B. C. Lumber Worker (k 
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100 STEP UP 
UR PAY ROLL PLAN! 


Oficial U, . Marine Corps photo 
| r is a continuous job. 
Miget-widening, ever-advancing fighting fronts call for Your job is to keep it constantly revitalized. See to it 
: never-ending flow of manpower and materiel— that not a single new or old employee is left unchecked. 
Wponced by a continuous flow of money. See to it that your Team Captains solicit everyone for 
ur responsibility as top management increases with regular week-in and week-out subscriptions. And raise 
mounting tide of battle. You’ ve been entrusted with all percentage figures wherever possible. 
major responsibilities—steadily maintained pro- Don’t underestimate the importance of this task. This 
tion, and steadily maintained War Bond Sales marginal group represents a potential total sales in- 
bugh your Pay Roll Savings Plan. crease of 25% to 30% on all Pay Roll Plans. 
teep this one salient fact before you at all times: Constant vigilance, in a quiet way, is necessary to 
backbone of our vital war financing opera- keep your Pay Roll Savings at an all-time high. Don’t 
2 is your Pay Roll Savings Plan. ease up—until the War is won! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
/ appreciation the publication of this message by: 
] 
| 


Zack the Atack/ 
SELL MORE THAN BEFORE! iene 


This is am official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


ET 


*This is one of a series of 
advertisements featuring 
the six States served by 
the Seaboard Railway. 


a state east of the Mississippi 
—has made tremendous strides in the past 
two decades. Raw materials abounding in 
almost incredible abundance and variety, 
combined with unusually favorable condi- 
tions for manufacture, have resulted in the 
investment of millions in Georgia industry. 
In agriculture, diversification is the order of 
the day, and Georgia takes high rank in the 
production of a wide variety of farm crops, 
in dairying, poultry raising, livestock and in 
the growing of fruits and vegetables. 

Today, Georgia’s farms and factories are 
contributing in fullest measure to the win- 
ning of the war. Georgia is geared for action! 
Looking to the future, an alert State and its 
people are planning for even greater things 
to come. 

The Seaboard Railway has played a vitally 
important role in Georgia’s onward march 
of progress. With coordination inspired by a 
common cause, the Seaboard will continue to 
work with Georgia in the building of a greater 
and more prosperous State in the years ahead. 
Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


a 
THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Buy more WAR BONDS! 


' 
planning and food purchases, ¢4 E 
tional nutrition campaigns j mon, 
workers, and certifvcation to ¥ 
where new equipment is necded ty 
a program into effect. 


NEGRO CARMEN ON Jo; 


As the heat died down from th, 
cent Philadelphia Transportation 
strike (BW—Aug.12’44,p103), seve 
the eight Negro workers whosc upe 
ing precipitated the walkout wen 
work learning their new jobs and 
midweek two were operating cars y 
supervision of white instructors. 

Prospects were bright for carl 
turn of the company to private oy 
tion. j 

Four strike leaders, members of 
independent union which until last y 
ter had a contract with P.T.C., , 
arrested and four more were cited 
dismissal or cancellation of draft 
ments. One of the eight, Thoma; 
Quigley, has been blacklisted by 
Army for any employment for the d 
tion of the war, and called before 
draft board for induction if physid 
fit. 

After six months of negotiatig 
P.T.C. signed a contract with C.1( 
Transport Workers Union, winner ¢ 
Pennsylvania Labor Relations Ba 
election in the company. 

In Los Angeles, a similar powder 
did not pion aay Last week the |) 
Angeles Railway Co. announced it ly 
accepted a Fair Employment Pract 
Committee directive to cease racial é 
crimination in hiring (page 19). . 
threatened protests from employees d 
not materialize. 


EMPLOYER LOSES APPEAL 


Upholding its Colorado  regioy 
board, the National War Labor Bo 
has overridden another claim that st 
labor laws supersede federal governme 
regulations. Recently another regio 
board ruled similarly in an Alabama 4 
(BW—Jul.15’44,p95). 

NWLB acted on an appeal from # 
U.S. Vanadium Corp., operator of mil 
and mines in Colorado, which protest 
a regional board order that it enfox 
maintenance of membership in its 10 
tions with District 50 of the Uni 
Mine Workers of America. The co 
pany claimed that this would violi 
Colorado’s so-called “labor peace”’ act 

Actually, the Colorado Industw 
Commission isn’t trying to enforce th 
act pending a ruling on its constituti¢ 
ality. Two sections of the act were rit 
unconstitutional by the district coz 
last year (BW —Sep.18’43,p88), and: 
test case is on the docket of the Col 
tado Supreme Court. 


JNESS 
st 1 
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Seey 
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The Allied forces which struck the almost undefended southern coast of 
France this week can be expected to race up the Rhone valley to join battling 
colleagues in the neighborhood of Paris. 

Liberation of southern France will almost certainly be accomplished so 
speedily there will be no time for the retreating Nazis to destroy the crops 
(BW—Aug. 12'44,p111). 

The final battles for France apparently are to be fought along the 
Seine, and then the Somme. Before the end of the month every major port in 
France south of Le Havre is likely to be in Allied hands and under repair in 
order to receive masses of supplies direct from American ports. 

* 
With the rapid liberation of their country, the French are systematically 
being groomed to play a major role again in Western Europe. 

Full French units are fighting on the front near Paris, and French 
divisions made up the backbone of this week’s liberating forces along the 
Mediterranean. 

A special mission representing the Foreign Economic Administration 
and the State Dept. is preparing to leave for France to assist in the reestab- 
lishment of a formal French government in Paris. 

The test of the de Gaulle government will come soon, for the Allies have 
tacitly agreed that when as much as two-thirds of metropolitan France 
(including Paris) is liberated, they will designate the government which will 
officially represent the country until formal elections can be held (BW—Jun. 
24'44,p112). 

* 
Don’t miss the significance of the postwar security conference which 
convenes in Washington on Aug. 21. 

It is actually the opening session of the peace conference, and is 
meeting to draw up the charter for a new League of United Nations. 

However, you shouldn’t overlook the fact that the conference will bind 
none of the participants. It is a meeting of technicians, not of the heads of 
states, and their recommendations will be referred to their governments 
(page 7). 

Only after the recommendations are presented to Congress and approved 
by two-thirds of the Senate can America become a member of such an 
organization, and assume the responsibilities which will be proposed by the 
conference. 

@ 


Basic plan for the League of United Nations was apparently approved at 
Cairo and Teheran by the Big Four—the U. S., Britain, Russia, and China. 

It includes (1) an Assembly of all the United Nations; (2) an Executive 
Council, which will always be controlled by the Big Four though smaller 
nations may be represented too; and (3) a World Court. 

Necrest thing to an international police force that is likely to be 
acceptable to all participants is Russia's proposal for an International Military 
Air Corps which, though operated by volunteers, would be dominated by 


the Big Four. 
. 


Basic principle differentiating the proposed new organization from the old 
League of Nations is that it will be run essentially by the Big Four. Little 
nations will participate, but they will lack the power to veto operations. 
Though the new league cannot bind any of its members until it has 
been approved by home governments, it is essentially operating now in the 
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critical case of Poland (BW—Jun.10’44,p108) and the troublesome case 
of Italy (BW—Jun.17'44,p1 16). 
€ 

Though some critics facetiously characterize the outcome of the recent 
Anglo-American oil conference as ‘an agreement to play fair providing it 
doesn’t interfere with previous agreements,” sober appraisal within the 
industry now concedes that the pact may prove to be a criterion-setting 
commodity deal (BW—dAug. 12'44,p112). 


Only real accomplishment to date: British and U. S. oil companies 
(despite a long history of bitter rivalry, crossed interests, and cartelized 
dealings) have agreed to consult on future problems. 

Plan: to rationalize future production and distribution. 


Keys to success or failure: (1) Russian cooperation; (2) caliber of the 
members selected for the international commission; (3) scope of the controls 
that the commission believes it can enforce. 

° 


This Anglo-U. S. accord leaves in effect the restrictive company cartels 
in the Middle East, such as the Red Line Agreement and the Kuwait 
Agreement, but the British technicians who attended the dual oil conversa- 
tions in April and May acknowledged that those restrictive arrangements 
would be proper subjects of discussion for the Interim Oil Commission and 
the International Oil Commission, when it is formed. 

Not overlooked by skeptics is the fact that the International Commission 
will not have any enforcing powers. !t leaves to each country involved the 
job of carrying out its findings. 

. 
Indian business leaders, quietly meeting with U. S. executives to discuss 
carefully drawn postwar industrialization plans, reveal that their country will 
need $250,000,000 of capital goods a year for each of the first seven years 
after the war if their Bombay Plan (BW—May20'44,p113) is to be carried 
out. 

Approximately $50,000,000 a year is likely to be available for immedi- 
ate payment; the balance will have to be financed on three- to five-year 
credits. 

a 
A foreign trade trend is developing in Mexico which should not be overlooked, 
for it is likely soon to be repeated in other Latin-American countries. 

After a long wartime era of export surpiuses, Mexico’s purchases abroad 
are beginning to exceed its exports. This has been the case every month 
since last October, with the exception of December. 

Cause: soaring imports of foods and consumer goods to combat inflation. 

Effect: shrinking reserves of dollar exchange to cover postwar purchases 
of badly needed transportation and industrial equipment. 

Nevertheless, this country’s Nationo!l Assn. of Credit Men, in their 
August survey of credits and collections throughout Latin America, rated 
Mexico at the head of the list. 

* 
The Gulf of California may make oil news in the next few months. 

Following a report of important seepages on an island between the 
Mexican mainland and the peninsula of Lower California, government 
officials have hurried technicians to the island. If first claims are proved, 
development will be rushed to supply Mexico’s West Coast cities, for all oil 
is now shipped to them from the country’s only wells, along the East Coast. 
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acific Prelude 


Tokyo now face to face 
ith loss of rich supply sources 
; Allies close in on basic goals 
China and Nippon homeland. 


The stage is set in the Far East for 
ing mew developments which 
hould, before long, precipitate im- 
otant economic repercussions that 
i] be favorable to the United Na- 
ons and increasingly disastrous to the 
panese. 
Two Basic Goals—Allied strategy by 
pw is so plain that military leaders 
ke no pretense of hiding more than 
he details of timing and the sequence 
the attacks. 
There are two basic goals: (1) the 
puthern coast of China, and (2) the 
ain Japanese islands. 
Two spearheads are already probing 
oldly towards these goals. 
Philippines Next?—In the South, 
ter hopping half the length of New 
uinea to the westernmost tip at San- 
por, the Army and Navy air forces 
ave already neutralized Halmahera, the 
ly important Japanese-held island 
etween them and the southern end of 
e Philippines, and are pounding 
ava, Obvious first objective in Min- 
ana0. It should be no surprise to hear 
hy day that American Marines have 
nded in the Philippines. 
Thence to China—The Philippines, 
pwever, stretch over a vast expanse 
the southeastern Pacific so it may 
the end of the year, or later, before 
ataan and Manila are occupied. 
But once in control of the key ports 
d airfields, mopping up the Japanese 
n be left to slower moving land 
ces while the air wing and the Na 
wh on to the China coast and net 
the formidable Nipponese bastion 
Formosa. 
It is to meet this mounting threat in 
¢ South that Tokyo has Hough the 
g, hard battle of Hengyang, in 
hina. By defeating the Chinese, Nip- 
nese forces threaten to occupy the 
¢ railroad which stretches south from 
e Yangtze to the strategic ports of 
nton and Hong Kong. Only if they 
trol this entire route will they be 
le to keep their southern bases sup- 
ed as Allied fleets strike closer to the 
hina coast and to Japan’s tenuously 
d supply route to the Indies. 
Problem—Incidentally, as 
hg as they control this strategic rail 
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route they force the great B-29 bases 
farther from the coast, and from vital 
targets in Japan. 

Key to the strategy discussed at the 
President’s recent Pearl Harbor confer- 
ence was almost certainly the way for 
the Allies most quickly to reach the 
China mainland and end this Japanese 
menace. 

The second great spearhead in the 

Far East is based on Saipan and Guam, 
and is reaching boldly for the Volcano 
Islands and the Bonins, and then for 
Tokyo itself. 
@ Rapid Progress—Progress in this di- 
rection is also rapid. With the com- 
plete occupation of Guam, the Mari- 
anas are apparently secure in Allied 
hands. From there, it is only 700 mi. to 
the Volcanos, and 200 mi. more to the 
Bonins. 

It is too far from the Bonins to 
Tokyo for the kind of amphibious at- 
tack which landed the Allies on the 
Normandy beachheads, but it is so close 
that bomber loads can be stepped up, 
and the raids scheduled far more fre- 
quently than now. 

e Effect on Japan—Rapid development 
of the war along these lines will affect 


MISSION TO AKRON 


New evidence of the war-built syn- 


thetic rubber industry's confidence in 
the future is its entertainment of the 
Australian rubber mission now tour- 
ing the United States. First stop on 
its three-month visit was Akron’s 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber plant where 
W. J. Condon, superintendent of 


Japan disastrously. Full realization of 
this fact by Tokyo was behind the re- 
cent shakeup in the government and 
the sharp wamings to the population 
that they must be prepared for more 
air raids and for further curtailment of 
civilian supplies. 

Boasts by Japanese officials that they 

will decentralize industry so that the 
country will be comparatively less vul 
nerable to attack can be minimized. 
@ Industries Grouped—Nippon’s great 
heavy industries stretch along a com 
paratively short axis, with ‘Tokyo and 
Yokohama at one end and Nagasaki and 
Shimonoseki at the other. Along this 
axis are the country’s main electric 
power stations, and its masses of skilled 
workers. 

It is doubtful if they can be very 
widely dispersed in the next few 
months, for Japanese transport facilities 
are already seriously overloaded and 
Japanese war lords are reluctant to lose 
the output of even the few weeks re- 
quired for evacuation. 

@ Supply Sources Lost—Japan’s greatest 
worry in the mounting crises, however, 
is over the loss of the rich supply 
sources in Malaya, the Netherlands 


Australian Goodyear, cuts a slab of 
synthetic for (left to right): G. Patti- 
son of the Hardie Rubber Co., D. 
Priestly of Dunlop Rubber, and Maj. 
C. Harle of the Australian Army. 
Purpose of the mission is to promote 
American synthetic processes in Aus- 
tralia although that country is only 
about 1,000 miles from the world’s 
source of natural rubber. 
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Indies, French Indo-China, and in the 
Philippines themselves. 

If the United Nations succeed in 
occupying the Philippines, Tokyo knows 
that it will not be long until a 
lifeline to the food and industrial raw 
materials of the southeast will be cut. 

All of Japan’s rubber comes from 

this area, and Nippon has no synthetic 
industry capable of meeting an emer- 
gency. 
e Oil Supply Exposed—All of Tokyo’s 
tin, most of its chrome ore, and half 
of its iron comes from these former 
“uropean colonies. So do most of its 
hemp, much of its ‘sugar, and all of the 
rice it finds necessary to import. 

More than half of Japan’s oil comes 
from Burma and the Netherlands Indies. 

Desperate efforts to grow cotton in 
the Philippines and Netherlands Indies 
have apparently not been successful 
and, lacking control over the wool of 


Australia, Tokyo has been forced to fall * 


back on the mediocre supplies of textile 
raw materials in China and Manchukuo. 
@ Navy Faltering—There is a desperate 
dread in Tokyo that, in this onrushing 
showdown, the Japanese Navy will not 
be able to keep this lifeline to the south 
epen, And, no one knows better than 
the Japanese that without these vital 
supplies of raw materials, the islands 
cannot long hold out against the grow- 
ing might of the United Nations. 

e China’s Inflation—But the blow~that 
spells disaster for Japan means eco- 
nomic liberation for China and for the 
United States. 

Arrival of liberating Allied forces 
along the coasts of southern China 
will, more than any move yet under- 
taken, ease the inflation long worrying 
the Chungking government. 

When Allied ships can again tie up 

at Chinese ports, black markets will be 
curbed and rich revenues from the 
great coastal manufacturing and trading 
centers will again flow to the impover- 
ished Chungking government. 
@ Supplies for U. S.—To America, lib- 
eration of the Philippines and south- 
western Asia means reopening of rich 
raw materials supplies just when many 
of them will be demeuile needed for 
rehabilitation. 

Rubber is no longer a necessity (BW 
—Aug.12’44,p112). Tin, hemp, coco- 
nut oil, and spices will be welcomed in 
home markets. 

And the oil fields of the Indies, once 
they are rehabilitated, should be able 
to provide the oil for the last battles 
against the Japanese, while the food of 
the Philippines and French Indo-China 
supplementing mounting supplies from 
Australia and New Zealand should vir- 
tually feed all forces in the Far East 
and provide a surplus for undernourished 
China. 
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Power to Russia 


Lend-lease has scheduled 
1,356,569-kw. generating capa- 
city for U.S.S.R., and has request 
for twice that much more. 


Apart from the vast equipment orders 
which private businesses in the U.S. 
have been negotiating (BW—Apr.15'44, 
pl11), the United States has undertaken 
to give the Russians a sizable electric 
power system. urtder lend-lease. By way 
of comparison, the system is equivalent 
in size to one-fifth of the war power 

rogram scheduled in this country from 
1942 through 1945. 
e Almost One-Half Shipped—Under the 
second, third, and fourth protocols 
(yearly lend-lease agreements, the fourth 
running from last July | until next June 
30), the United States has scheduled for 
delivery to the U.S.S.R. 1,356,569 kw. 
of generating capacity, including all the 


FOR INDIA 


An active exponent of India’s plan 
for industrialization, A. D. Shroff, a 
director of Tata Sons, Ltd., Bombay, 
is among Indian leaders here seeking 
to interest American capital in the 
expansion of their country’s manufac- 
turing resources. In possession of large 
quantities of American soldier dollars, 
India hopes to use them for initial 
purchases of American machinery to 
transform the Bombay Plan—a 15- 
year expansion project — from wish- 
ful thinking to actuality (page 111). 
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necessary equipment to deliver pow cr op 
the outgoing side of the station. The 
U.S. war power program for 1°9+2-45 
is set at 7,103,400 kw., most of which is 
in place. 

Less than one-half of the Russian 
program has been shipped, with about 
714,000 kw. remaining. How much of 
the 642,000 kw. which have been 
shipped has been lost by enemy action 
or other causes is unknown. 

e Exclusive of Powerhouse—Cost 
kilowatt of the equipment furnished to 
Russia averages $144. This figure is con. 
sidered high, inasmuch as it docs not 
include powerhouses. Shipments em. 
brace all necessary equipment, and in 
clude wiring for the plant’s lighting sys. 
tem, but skip such items as hght bulbs, 
elevators, metal stairways, etc. 

One factor which boosts costs is the 

small size of the units, which cost more 
per kilowatt than large units. Prac. 
tically all of the units so far sched 
uled are 1,500 kw. or less; many are 
under 1,000 kw. Engineering fees have 
raised the over-all cost per kilowa 
and a good deal of special equipment, 
such as the power-generating trains in 
cluded in the third protocol, also boosty 
the average cost. 
e 4,012 Units—The three protocols cal 
for 4,012 generating units, of whic 
3,404 are diesel-powered, 577 are steam 
and 31 are hydro. Steam units accoun 
for 785,912 kw., diesels for 497,417 kw, 
and hydros for 73,240 kw. 

The Russians have asked for an addi 
tional 2,706,000 kw. of generating 
capacity, none of which could be deli 
ered in any event until after July | 
1945. Some consideration has 
given to moving this equipment on i 
cash basis, but the only wy of it 
actively under discussion 1s that calling 
for nine hydro units of about 60,00) 
kw. each for rehabilitation of Russia‘ 
vast Dnieprostroy Dam which was de 
stroyed in the face of advancing Naz 
armies in 1941. 

e Trend to Permanence—The pending 
request indicates a vastly different tren 
from that shown by the equipment 4 

ready programed. It calls for 559 uni 

of which 249 would be steam units 0 
1,770,000-kw. capacity, 285 diesels o 
only 70,500-kw. capacity, and 25 hydi 
units of 865,000-kw. capacity. 

Russia’s needs hold forth the prosped 
of a good postwar market for U. S. cle¢ 
trical manufacturers, and the lend-leag 
equipment now being supplied shoul 
be good sales promotion. Germany 
which did much of the prewar clei 
trical export business, is not likely to } 
a factor. Lend-lease installations al 
may help to boost sales to Russia, whic 
were trifling before the war, because 
is difficult to tie U. S., German, Britisi 
and other equipment together. 
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Like a huge me- 
chanical spider, 
this super-speed 
warper weaves 4 
web of yarn at the 
almost unbeliev- 
able speed of 900 


yards a minute. 

Hundreds of 

threads wind out 
be creel and onto the warper beam... 
b thread moving evenly into its proper 
¢—forming a smooth, uniform sheet that 
Wts in better, finer woven cottons. 


ONSIDERED an impossibility a dec- 
ade ago, the super-speed warper 
pioneered the way to new stand- 
s of production and quality in the 
ving of cotton goods. Operating 
xceptionally high speeds, it mate- 
ly reduces warping time; and the 


uniform, low tension at which the 
yarn is wound assures a minimum of 
yarn breakage—reducing weaving 
delays! 

To assure that smooth operation, the 
super-speed warper employs Baldwin 
Roller Chain Belts to turn the warper 
creel inside out, moving the empty 
spools of yarn to the inside and the 
full spools to the outside, where they 
unwind onto the warper beam. For 
Baldwin Roller Chain Belts avoid the 
sudden slips and jerks that break the 
yarn and cause uneven winding. Bald- 
win chains are also used to unload a 
full beam from the warper. 

Baldwin-Duckworth produces many 
of the more than 2000 sizes and types 
of chain belts made by Chain Belt 
Company for the better transmission 


of power, timing of operations and 
conveying of materials. Other prod- 
ucts of the company include construc- 
tion equipment for the mixing, haul- 
ing and placing of conctete and the 
moving of water and other liquids... 
bulk handling conveyors and special- 
ized engineering products. 


Baldwin-Duckworth Roller Chain Belt Di- 


vision, Springfield 2, and Worcester 3, Massa- 
chusetts. REX Chain Belt and Transmission 
Division, REX Conveyor and Process 
Equipment Division, REX Construction 
Machinery Division, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


CHAIN BELT CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE 


SPEED ALL 
CRATING JOBS with 


SKILSAW 


TOOLS! 


any crating job 
.~ done faster and better 
with SKILSAWS and SKILSAW DRILLS 
— just as they do at Shappert’s, busiest 
crating contractors in the 
Middle West. 

You can take these SKILSAW 
TOOLS right to the job—save 
time, save material handling, 
save manpower. Cut the 
lengths and widths you need 
on the spot. Drill lead-holes 
for screws and bore for bolts 
as the ends and sides go up. 
That’s the way to speed all 
crating jobs with SKILSAW 
TOOLS! 

Your distributor will gladly 
demonstrate the models of 


SKILSAW 9 Models 


SKILSAW TOOLS best suited 
for your work. Call him today! 
SKILSAW, INC, PORTABLE Ano 
Eton Ave_.Chicage 20,tn, PENH GRINDERS 
Sales and Service Branches CLOwERS 
in All Principal Cities FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


CANADA 
Sharing the Risk 


Canada’s guarantee fund 
aims to lure private capital into 
housing program by absorbing 
part of investment hazard. 


OTTAWA-—Canada is setting the 
4 for a housing boom after the war. 

n a vast program just now being un- 
folded, Ottawa has revealed that it 
aims, through the judicious use of a 
guarantee fund of $250,000,000, to 
touch off a $3,000,000,000 housing pro- 
gram. 
@ Billion for Homes—More than $1,- 
000,000,000 is scheduled to be spent 
by individuals on new homes. About 
half this amount is slated for low-cost 
housing needed especially in crowded 
metropolitan centers. 

The balance of the $3,000,000,000 

is expected to be spent by homeowners 
in catching up with repairs which it 
has been impossible to make during the 
war, or in converting big houses and 
apartments into multiple dwellings. 
@ Slums Clearance—The government is 
also putting up $20,000,000 in grants 
to municipalities to cover their losses 
on the buying out of slum areas and re- 
sale of the property to financial or other 
institutions for the creation of modern 
housing districts. 

And to encourage rural housing, 

nearly $5,000,000 is being provided to 
insure manufacturers of housing equip- 
ment against loss in production of low- 
cost heating and plumbing units and 
their sale to farmers. 
@ Direct Loans—Because the success of 
the plan depends on the cooperation 
of private capital, Ottawa is trying to 
induce this cooperation by undertaking 
to absorb a big share of the calculable 
risk, 

In the case of new, private ownership 
homes, financing is to be done jointly 
by the Minister of Finance and Cana- 
dian loan organizations. Loans will be 
made either directly to an individual 
wishing to build for himself or to a 
commercial builder intending to sell to 
an individual. 
© 44% Interest-The government's 
share of the loan may run to 25%. 
Its loss liability is limited to 15% of 
the lending institution’s share. 

The borrower will not pay more than 
44% interest and he may obtain from 
50% of the estimated cost of his home 
up to 95% of the first $2,000 of the 
cost, plus 85% of the second $2,000, 
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plus 75% of the excess over %4,(9 
Trustees or corporations in char 
of cooperative housing projec ma 
also share in this loan plan. | 
the government’s loans in con: 
with individual homes is $100,0:\0).0q9 
It is estimated on this basis that be 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 hou:¢s ma, 
be built. 
e Rental Housing Aid—Joint |. ins }y 
the government and lending instity 
tions will be available on similar term 
to finance rental housing project 
rental homes, loans will be limited 
80% of the estimated cost. If a limit 
dividend housing corporation wishes 
finance under the provision, the log 
limit will be raised to 90% and the ; 
terest rate will be cut to 3%. 
Under this part of the Canadia 
plan, life insurance companies may i 
vest up to 5% of their Canadian asse 
in low-cost or moderate-cost rental hou 
ing projects, which may include ret 
stores, office space, and community sen 
ices. 
e@ Guaranteed Return—The Minister ; 
Finance will guarantee the insuran 
company a net return of 24% on ti 
cost of such a project for 50 yea 
Where payments are made under su 
a guarantee, the company is to tei 
burse the government after its resen 
of earnings is above 6% on the projec 
Loans and guarantees for ren 
projects are limited to a maximum 
$50,000,000. 
e Credit for Alterations—Out of a s 
cial fund of $20,000,000, municipality 
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TRAVEL PICKUP 


Tourist expenditures 
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Despite continued gasoline rationi 
Canada is experiencing a travel re 
ery which is expected to boost | 
tourist income to the highest | 
it has reached in three years. 
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obtain grants from Ottawa to fi- 
se slum clearances for the purpose 
eating low-rental housing projects 
glling the cleared area to limited- 
iend corporations or insurance com- 
», Limit of a grant is half the 
nicipality’s loss on purchase and sale 
he slum —_ - 
romote home improvement an 
jo of dwellings into multiple 
ing units, Ottawa is setting aside 
9,000,000 out of which it will re- 
use banks and instalment credit 
scies for losses on loans for such 


DOSS 


GOLD RUSH 


OR 8 awe is having a gold 
g boom reminiscent of prewar 


Mntario, main oP ay producing rOv- 

reports that the first six months of 
ps 5,570 claims recorded, as 
. 1,799 for the same period in 


n aie townships near Amos, Que., 
000 acres have been staked this sum- 


éllowknife, on Great Slave Lake, 
rthwest Territories, and other gold 
as in that region have seen a stak- 
rush since last autumn, with some 
00 claims recorded at ‘the end of 


ine share advertising in Canadian 
y and financial papers is reaching 
; records. 
old is Canada’s most important 
etime metal. When the wartime 
d for base metals increased, the pro- 
tion of gold was restricted, and gold 
hes were gradually placed on a min- 
um production basis with gold miners 
ng drafted for base metal mines. 

¢ Ontario government is making a 
ey of mining expansion for the post- 
period to see how much labor will 
needed. In the Northwest Territories 
government has geologists, survey- 
and water-power experts on the job 
ing for new mine fields, planning 
sportation and development of hy- 
lectric power sites. 


ADA SELLS BEEF 


ending for two months, a contract 
now signed between London 
Ottawa under which Canada will 
ly Britain with all the beef it can 
e until the end of 1945. 

he contract calls for a minimum of 
wang ppd during the fast ,000 
Teady uri e last eight 
ths. Pep arabe uan wil 
lve about $30,000, 

ghter of 250,000 cattle. Britain a 
"any quantity that can be supplied 


¢€ minimum. 
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COUNT MORI 
With This Productive 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


Greatly increased production, at 
no extra time cost, is just one 
rofit-creating benefit of using the 
orton Suggestion System. Time- 
saving ideas alone—made avail- 
able to business and industry 
through this system—have result- 
ed in millions of dollars in added 
profit to Morton users. 

This professional help in utiliz- 
ing the creative thinking ability 
of your own organization will be 
extra valuable as costs become in- 
creasingly important in the near 
future. The Morton Suggestion 
System works any time, anywhere. 
It brings you, at low cost and 
without time-consuming experi- 
ments, thoroughly tested and 
roved methods and equipment. 
t puts more than 16 years expe- 
rience in the ‘‘idea business’ to 
work for you. 

Get the complete facts about 
how to put your business on a 
ready - for - anything basis. Write 
today for cost-free details of the 
Morton Sugges- 
tion System. 
There's no obli- 


gation involved. 


The Morton Sugges- 
tion System is also 
of incalculable value 
in building and 
maintaining employe 
morale. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


Chicago 44, Ill 


345 N. Leamington Ave 
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(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 66) 


Despite the improvement last week 

in the tempo of trading—daily volume 
went above the 1,000,000-share mark on 
three occasions—trading sessions on the 
New York Stock Exchange this week 
were dull and listless. 
@In Narrow Range—Before last week's 
trading ended stocks generally had man- 
aged to overcome the weaknesses which 
so many issues had been exhibiting, and 
peaks not witnessed for some time back 
were recorded. 

But through Wednesday of this week 
prices generally have been moving within 
a narrow range, with some issues even 
displaying a tendency to resume the drift 
downward which had been interrupted 
by last week’s firmer market. 

@ Volume Decreases—Trading volume 
was well below a week ago despite news 
of the successful landings in Southern 
France, and thé order.of the War Pro- 
duction Board paving the way for the 
manufacture of some items of civilian 
goods long banned because of war needs. 

Many bullish operators in Wall Street 

attach no particular significance to the 
short life of last week’s buying move or 
to the desultory action of the first half 
of this week. This group attaches more 
significance to the persistent buying 
which they claim to see in the long list 
of specialties. 
@ Wary of Future—The optimists inter- 
pret this action as evidence of a strong 
underlying demand for stocks that sooner 
or later will spill over into the general 
list. Therefore, they continue to view 
the near-term market outlook with equa- 
nimity. 

Other analysts, however, are by no 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 


means certain that many buyers of stock, I first 
since D-Day are aware of the unccrtajy 
tics and dislocations to business th. wij at Jc 
follow the fall of Germany and that may tly at 
at least temporarily, cause substantig f the 
changes in security market valucs. ; "a! 
The price reaction of the Londo M/” 
market (due to profit taking) when j ong, 
heard about the new invasion s t of gf 
conservative operators to be of Lif, g. He 
cance since receipt of news in the past his ac 
of major victories has always brough frst 
signs of price strengthening in London. HiMisto¢ 


@ Speculation Hazards—The more con 
servative Wall Street operators haven't 
liked the type of leadership the domesti 
stock market has been having latch 
Some Wall Street quarters point out that 
of all last weck’s activity $e, was pr 
vided by the trading in only eleven issue 
none of which is yet selling above $§ ; 
share. 
Such wild speculation by the unin. 
formed, who are inspired by nothing 
more substantial than optimistic rumors, 
according to market conservatives has 
often in the past preceded decline in the 
prices of more substantial stocks. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Yea 
Week Ago Ago Agofmmny of 
Stocks unde 
Industrial ...126.5 124.3 128.4 117.5%) onk 
Railroad .... 41.6 41.2 42.6 374M cred f 


Utility ..... 55.5 543 53.9 505MM ha 
Bonds of us 
Industrial ...120.8 120.6 121.0 117. systen 
Railroad ....107.5 107.3 106.5 990M 
Utility ..... 116.1 116.1 1164 1156fm/°* 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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First Step 


it John M. Hancock had to say 
ily at the dinner honoring the win- 
of the Pabst Postwar Employment 
js was so very pat and well put that 
oing to risk repetition here for the 
of getting some of it into this 
1, Here are a few paragraphs taken 
his address : 

frst step in securing postwar employ- 
isto get more employers. We are out 
hace for we have more employees than 
»m to have jobs for. Of course, that 
gatement doesn’t solve the problem 
hope it points it up for I believe the 
aswet to this postwar employment 
pm is to induce men to become em- 
_|am sure that the government can- 
ompel men to become employers and 
k it is about time that we made the 
pt to lead the natural leaders of men 
ome employers. We cannot make 
mployers by coercing them to become 
nor can we induce men to become 
employers if we are going to coerce 
t employers. 


*- ¢ * 


ny of our young people, certainly all of 
under thirty, know of the enterprise 
m only as a theory. They have been 
ted for years in new economic theories 
than old economic — To 
of us who have lived im a free enter- 
system we can see it in perspective be- 
of its distance back from where we 
If we look forward we probably can 
ec it in perspective because of its dis- 
from where we are. It is going to take 
and a great deal of effort before the 
idea will gain public understanding 
ride public approval. We haven’t found 
ay to describe it in ringing words, but 
te of that it seems clear today that as 
tion we are going in that direction— 
ght direction. The political observers 
fhe essayist; and commentators all seem 
ce. If the present trend continues 
ly question is whether we will accept 
ld proven economic principles soon 
bh to bring about the results which, 
opinion, can be brought about in no 
way. When the young men come 
from the war they are going to want 
oor of opportunity open and they are 
to live in the hope of a profit. I think 
platform will suit most of us who have 
one to the war. I believe we are all 
to be interested far more in our liberty 
in any plans of a paternal government 
ve our problems for us. I hope we have 
d to accept the jolts of life if at the 
time we realize the great benefits of a 
of the power that rests in a free 
¢ producing for free consumers. 


short, I believe that on a basis of indi- 
responsibility alone can American em- 
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of the enterprise system alone can national 
prosperity be restored. I know of nothing 
else which offers any hope for the postwar 
America. The boldest and the most daring 
opening of the door to opportunity alone 
holds promise for the future. Recognizing 
that we cannot drive Americans but that 
they can be led, we are going to have to 
abandon the habit of mind which induces 
whole groups to lean upon Washington. We 
are going to have to reward the individual 
leadership among those who make what we 
want and supply it to us at the price we are 
willing to pay. With all of our efforts to 
level up for our whole people we are going 
to have to provide the kind of leadershi 
we need, with the kind of reward suc 
leadership deserves. In the efforts to level 
up we must be equally careful not to level 
down. If we persist in leveling down, we 
will not add new employers and we will not 
have enough new employment. 


* * « 


Having lived through the problems of 
several small businesses where all of the 
facts were readily available, where all of the 
staff were within the influence of my acts, 
I have felt very modest about the possibility 
of making good operating plans for these 
small businesses. When I see the difficulties 
in the larger companies and larger groups 
I get very modest about the possibility of 
accomplishing much, and I get positively 
frightened when I see some men trying to 
plan for the whole country—men who have 
undoubtedly great mental agility but men 
who have never been able to make even 
small plans work in a big way. Each of us 
thinks he knows what is best for him, but 
few of us are wise enough to say what is 
best for all. Most of us see our immediate 
benefits clearly and we are inclined to grab 
them. We do. not see so clearly the long- 
time programs for at best a long-time gain 
seems uncertain and remote. All of us can 
be depended upon to see what is to our im- 
mediate benefit and we can be depended 
upon to take action to secure it, but so few 
of us are satisfied to forego for today when 
that is necessary to reap tomorrow. 


* * * 


I do not believe that we have to arrive 
at a complete restoration of private initiative 
and a wide ss, Po the door of oppor- 
tunity all at once. Too many things in the 
existing situation will have to be changed 
to bring that about completely and they 
will never be done in a hurry. I do believe 
the spirit of American initiative can be re- 
stored if we can see that we are put on the 
one path to recovery, and if we can see prog- 
ress being made as the days go by. We 
learned long ago that confidence exists in 
business as long as the hope of a profit ex- 
ists. 1 think we shall find a widespread res- 
toration of confidence in our people just as 
long as the hope survives that we are going 
to continue along the path on which we are 
now traveling in our thinking. 


ployment be widely spread, and on the basis | 
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VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


GIVES YOU 
ALL SPEEDS 
FROM TOP 
TO ZERO ews 
REVERSE 


You who are responsible for modernization of 
machines to compete in the post war market 
should investigate the Graham, because Graham 
alone has these IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


Not just 5 to 1 range, or 10 to 1, or 100 
to 1, but every speed to zero, forward and 
reverse, without stopping the motor. 


Full torque guaranteed over the entire 
speed range. 

Close speed adjustment with accurate re- 
turn to pre-set speeds. 

Extreme compactness, all metal, self-lubri- 
cated, no belts, no tubes, moderate price. 


Machine Builders — Order a 14 HP Graham 
now to prove its advantages — use it in your 
laboratory as a utility all-speed test unit. 


WE CAN DELIVER! 
GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC. 
2706 N. Tevtonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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THE TREND 


POSTWAR THINKING—BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


In this country, business planning for full employment 
after the war has, so far, been tied closely to the idea of 
freeing enterprise from the shackles of government, 
forged during the New Deal and tightened on the econ- 
omy during the war. Emphasis has been put on such 
objectives as the removal of those direct discriminations 
against risk-taking which have developed in our tax 
system—by repealing the excess-profits tax, ending double 
taxation of dividends, permitting a longer carryover of 
business losses, moderating higher personal surtaxes. 

More generally, there has been a wide concern to 
eliminate the fears and uncertainties that repress enter- 
prise and are betrayed in anxious questioning as to how 
the government will dispose of surpluses and whether 
the government will continue to control prices, crops, 
priorities, etc. Most notable has been the anxiety of 
business over a suspicion that the government has been 
infected with the theory that our enterprise economy is 
mature and incapable of full employment, requiring 
continual deficit financing and shifts from oversaving 
to consumption. 

Only occasionally have American businessmen specifi- 
cally sought to discover new government arrangements 
which they would not deem destructive to enterprise and 
which might offer new answers to the old problems that 
have grown more pressing in recent years. 


© In this setting, it is interesting to examine the trend 
of postwar thinking in Britain where business spokesmen 
and whole business groups have come around to the 
view that government must help control the business 
cycle if full employment is to be maintained. 

The most important statement of this viewpoint so 
far evolved is the White Paper on “Employment Policy,” 
prepared by the Conservative majority in Parliament, but 
yet to be considered by that body. It begins quite 
bluntly: “The Government accept as one of their pri- 
mary aims and responsibilities the maintenance of a high 
and stable level of employment after the war.” 


© With that foreword, and after dealing with Britain’s 
special export and transition problems, the White Paper 
goes on to discuss conditions and methods for maintain- 
ing high, stable employment on the flat assumption that, 
of course, governmental fiscal policy will intervene in the 
development of the business cycle; that government 
expenditures, as on public works, are to be contracted in 
good times and expanded in bad; that taxes, as for social 
insurance, are to be increased at full employment but 
reduced when depression begins. Furthermore, the gov- 
ernment is to encourage enterprise to stabilize its capital 
expenditures—partly, perhaps, by varying interest rates 
and tax credits on investment; and the government may 


_ment and labor productivity, not to monopoly positig 


also help by stockpiling consumer goods in bad tiny 
and selling them in prosperous ones. 

For the operation of such a policy, the White Pa 
sets two conditions. First, the budget must be balang 
over a period of years with the idea that, though def 
might be run up in trying to avoid depression (dep 
sion would certainly bring them, anyway), surpl 
would come with full employment. Second, prices 
wages must be stable; rewards must be keyed to man 


© Reception of the White Paper in this country has be 
mixed. The Wall Street Journal headed its edito 
remarks, “Asks Britons to Be Slaves.” The U.S. C 
ber of Commerce commented: “The diagnosis is sou 
. . . The British are willing to plough some new grounf 
But the real question is whether such a trend towa 
government control could stop short of uprooting fu 
mental free enterprise institutions. And, in part, { 
answer hinges on who is carrying out the program 
whether its executors intend to be limited by those 
ditions of stable debt and stable labor costs which wy 
designed as defense lines for the present system. 

The key axiom of “Employment Policy” is that “on 
allowed to do so, a minor decline may rapidly . . . t 
on the proportions of a major depression.” But, even 
you could demonstrate that economic ups and do 
could be ironed out by government policy, there rema 
the question of whether they wouldn’t be ironed out 
a level permanently below full employment. 

The British, far more dependent on the world ex 
omy than we, are now almost in a debtor position, 
face vastly increased export needs (BW—Dec.25’43,p 
—the problem with which the White Paper starts. f 
porting, to pay for imports and to repay debts, may p 
vide them a more solid assurance than we can have 
avoiding drawn-out depressions, if only the initial 
clines can be checked. And so perhaps we need to 
more concerned than they lest government interventi 
grow beyond the confines outlined, and more anxious 
place our primary emphasis on stimulating enterprise 
order to lift the economy out of permanent doldrum 


© Whether we have justifiable reasons for it in natio 
differences or not, American postwar thinking pl 
less emphasis on government’s role than does that of 
British. But we cannot leave that role out of such thi 
ing. Certainly, the whole question of how and when 
government shall collect and spend funds must s0 
time be faced. The sooner we start, the clearer 
thinking is apt to be, and the sounder the conclusion 
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